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The compliment of the Season 
isa ap: 
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Are your shirts ‘cockle-collared’ 
or are they VANTELLA? 


(with Van Heusen collars & cuffs) 







= Vantella shirts last 
| for years—and in all 
that time their VAN 
HEUSEN collars 
and cuffs lose 
none of their 
smartness, 
Vantella shirts 
won’t shrink. 
They’re cut in coat 
style, with a very roomy 
fit. And they cost only 49/- 





Your friends, business associates and staff will be flatter- a Fe 
#4 =ed and delighted to receive wine or food from Fortnum’s. 
\}{ Docomeintosee what our hampers contain...orask your 
‘\ secretary to write to Dept. E for our Gift Hamper Ka f 
catalogue; it also describes chocolates, crystallised § if i 
fruits, Christmas cakes and puddings — all as 
* mouth-watering as they are magnificent. 




















Pattern card available from: A/M, COTELLA, I LONG LANE, Sz! 
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LOOK AFTER 
YOUR POCKET 


Australia and back 


TWO MONTHS AT SEA 
From £200 First Class 
Outwards between Ist Feb, 

and 3ist May 1955 


Homewards between Ist Sep. 
and 3ist Dec. 1955 or 1956 





os 


- On virtually every British car— 
P:0 WILMOT BREEDEN 


components and accessories 


tor further particulars enquire: BUMPERS AND OVER RIDERS - -D OOR H DLES AND LO CKS - ASH TRA’ . 
~< : : 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 Bons D * BONNET it : 
a BA AN MASCO : é N TOC CK 
; OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT tS 3 PETROL OL CAPS + IGNITIO 
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DAVID BROWN AND THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


» of the largest Sugar mills and refineries in Britain and the 











monwealth rely on the engineering skill of the David Brown companies. 
he arduous conditions of this industry, many David Brown products — 
bly gears and gear units files a key role. The guarantee 
vaximum efficiency is the fact that the resources and 
hined skill of the whole Group contribute to the 

ving of each product bearing the name David Brown. 








BY courtesy of The : 
West Indies Sugar Co. Ltd. 


THE 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. LAGONDALTD. ASTON M4RTIN LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GRAR COMPANY DAVID BROWN & SONSS.A. (PTY.) Lin. 





Sonat 







ij MO eT 









¥ 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN et 
THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY _ PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. Be 
* DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (Erne) eTr. DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. Rr? 
Aswciated Company DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. : 
Sole selling agent in the U.K. 





THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LimiTeD Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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ANTHONY 
LOADER-DOZER 


REGD 


Colves more problems 




















Works efficiently in tight quarters 


Less than 14 ft. long with bucket 
lowered, and only 9 St. wide, this 
tractor|loader combination 
can be used in underground 
workings and slung into 
ships’ holds. Able to make 
Pivot turns it can get in 
and out of seemingly 
inaccessible places and 
will do an efficient 
loading job where other 
equipment would be 
hopelessly cramped. 















ductive, 
uts out non-pro 
: Fuel-wasting movemen 


mit, you simply drive 
and backwards in ; 
straight line between filling ae g 
oints. On the reverse tr'P the . 
‘ak overhead and discharges 
the rear of the tractor " fi 
view of the operator. 
The bucket cannot 
tip until at the extreme 
discharge position. 


Where situations per 
the tractor forwar 



























An & 6" blade, complete with 
landsides is available as special equip 

Easily fitted without the ‘ 

use of special tools, it 
converts the loader to 
a fully angling and 
tilting hydraulic dozer. 









Manufactured by Anthony Hoists Ltd. exclusively for use with 


International 


2 BITD-6“BT-6 
= CRAWLER TRACTORS 


ss Bex 









For full particulars see your 
International Industrial Dealer 


SY HUUVANEAUAL 
= International 
= Industrial Dealers in Great Britain 


| 





JAMES BOWEN & SONS Ltd. 
EDINBURGH 


R. CRIPPS & CO. Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM 


SAVILLE TRACTORS Ltd. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Eyes on the Mark 


Every hour, every day, many pairs of 
eyes throughout your organisation are 
watching, questing, making sure. Those 
eyes command your production, for the 
machines in themselves are blind. 

The leading question is this: Are you, 
in fact, providing the conditions under 
which those eyes will give of their best, 
and will make a reality of your estimates 
for increased production? Improvements 
in production by as much as 30% can 
be achieved under correct lighting. 

You probably have a fluorescent 
installation; but this does not, in itself, 
guarantee a permanently high standard 
of lighting. Although many fluorescent 
tubes undoubtedly have a long life, in 
time some deterioration is inevitable. 

There is no better insurance against 


indifferent lighting than that provided 


A EZ PRODUCT. 


by Osram tubes in a properly designed 
installation. For new schemes, and as 
replacements, their stamina will ensure a 
consistently high performance through- 
out a long life, while their superb quality 
offers freedom from the expense of 
sporadic failures. New improvements in 
efficiency add striking emphasis to these 
benefits. 

A properly designed installation is a 
vital factor in achieving good lighting, 
and the G.E.C. maintains a highly 
qualified lighting service, with specialists 
at each of the Company’s branches to 


advise on any lighting problem. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 





































Influential people in over 100 countries 
keep abreast of world news through 


TIME 





Famous advertisers 
like the Trans 
World Airlines are 
using this powerful 
international 
medium to increase 
their business 
throughout the world 


You can buy advertising space in just 
the editions you want, covering the world 
markets in which you are most interested 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING 


What? 


* CHECK YOUR ANSWERS BELOW 


NEW BOND STREET + LONDON Wi: Telephone: GROSVENOR 


Where? 





NEW YORK TIMES 


Five editions of TIME, the Weekly Newsmagazine, with the 
same editorial content, are published in English every week 
One circulates only in the U.S.. The other four, published 
simultaneously, are read by important people in more than 
100 countries outside the U.S, HES 

TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds 2,000,000 
copies each week. More than 903 out of every 1,000 TIM! 
readers hold important positions in business, government an: 
the professions. They read TIME not only for the world: 
news but for news of the world’s products and services 

With TIME, people everywhere can get all the world 
important news—including your advertising news—while it | 
still news. The Advertisement Manager will be pleased to 
give you further information. 

* WHO: Italy's Gina Lollobrigida, aged 1. WHAT: The Boeing Airplane Company’ 


giant wind tunnel for testing scale model "planes. WHERE : Vietnamese refugee: 
leaving Hanoi before its recent capture by Communist Viet Minh troops. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 


TIME ATLANTIC + TIME PACIFIC + TIME LATIN AMERICAN 
TIME CANADIAN + TIME U.S, 


4080 
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FROM OXFORD 
















te the highways of the world 


Fourteenth century stonework—and twentieth century steel. The mellowness 
of age—and the power of modern industry. Oxford knows both and is 
great because of each. From this beautiful city, British cars travel to the four 


corners of the world. 









Low Countrie Land of dykes and canals, 
and windmills turning in the sea-salt breeze. 
Here, British cars are a familiar sight—and 
Pressed Steel bodywork a guarantee of enduring 
strength. 


" a thet 
ee 
ee 


7 


| & 


| World's tallest trees North of San 
Francisco, U.S. Highway 101 runs mile afier 
mile through groves of giant Redwoods soaring be ae 
300 feet into the sky. Of all British cars ex- yg 
ported to the New World the majority has ; 
bodywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 


Snr) gears Cimon: Nee 
arene 3 
. 


Gans are one of Britain’s greatest, and eg 
most valuable exports—carning vital 





" New Zeatand’s Southern Alps fo the snow- 

i mountains of Norway, in tropic rains or desert 
cc’, in the five continents and across the seven seas 

ed Steel bodywork maintains and enhances the 
Lh tradition of craftsmanship in engineering. 


hard currency, maintaining employ- _ 
ment, building prosperity. Pressed ' 
Steel Company Limited is proudtobe - 
associated not only with many of the 





most famous names in the British fi 
motor-car industry, including Austin, 
Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED = ¥=" cwsnsst st. 


Riley, Rover, Singer and Wolseley, a 
Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of | but with other manufacturers yet to 
CAR BODIES achieve world renown. 


Factories: COWLBY, OXFORD » THEALE, BERKSHIRE + LINWOOD, SCOTLAND + Head Office: cowiny + London Office : SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT ST., W.1 
MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATORS, STEEL RAILWAY WAGONS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALL TYPES 


apts po Mian 



















| It’s better 
_ for 


everyone 























Imperial 
Good 


Companion 
portable 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER ©O., LTD. LEICESTER & BULL 








Cac3t 
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unusual 


[sn peopl with 
i; 3 ms 
— pistes Jresent noble | meine 


HN / By no means everybody “S& 
( iy’ A | recognizes the supple feel of 

d\ IS Hk I ° good leather . . . appreciates the 

iD | skill behind a line of strong, straight, 

; ve : | stitches .. . can even see the small points o: 

ZS ) ow | finish which betoken masterly skill in leathercraft. 

X REED SON Se \ Which*is just as well, perhaps, because there’s a limit to the 
number of Unicorn briefcases that even the deft hands of the Bury 
craftsmen can make—at workbench prices—for the people of un- 
usual perception who really appreciate them. 

The model illustrated has two interior foolscap compartment, and 
zip-sealed section for overnight things, Capacious exterior zip pocket 
for newspapers, books, etc. English lever lock and fittings of sold 
brass. All leather handle. Size 17” x 11%". In golden tan or 
Autumn tan pigskin at 12 guineas ; smooth polished hide (golden tan, 
brown or black) or natural coach hide at 9 guineas. Matching zip 
folio cases size 16" x 10}’, available separately at £4 10s. Od., 
£2 15s. Od. and £3 Os. Od. respectively. Post free and tax free in U.K. 

(U.S.A. orders and enquiries : Sterling International, 225 Kearney 

Street, San Francisco, Cal.) 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
price refunded immediately. 

' Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 39, 
Burlington Arcade, London, W.1. 
Telephone : Hyde Park 8939; 
or by post from our Works : 


Unicorn Leather Co. Lid. 
(Dept. E.T.4), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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Pan-Climatic 
Jars of 25 


(in three sizes) It moves in the 


DIPLOMATS 4} inches 


PETIT CORONAS 5 inches right circles 


CORONAS 54 inches 
. There’s a place for Anglepoise on 
From 70/ ? weed every desk . . . by every arm- 
Also available in ide range pf : . 
cae odinhidend aa chair. It throws its beam exactly 
where needed at a touch—and 
“ stays put”. Needs only a 25 
or 40 watt bulb. At any good 


25 La Tro i nip i d Jamaicas — ke t electricians or stores. Send 
pical — finest importe p shakin ea 


4 
3 
N 
; 
het 
a 
ae 
ay 


Pieter eS 


What a gift for the man who appreciates fine cigars! 


at the critical peak of perfect condition in Lambert 


nina sete aa Cece Ae TT A MES 
3 >'s ean a tae x ¥ hail 


is bint bE 


and Butler’s special climate-proof polystyrene jar. 


“ 


Here is a gift that has what a Christmas gift should 
have—a definite something above and beyond the or- 
dinary. The certainty that each of these 25 cigars will 


smoke as only La Tropical in supreme condition can! 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Finest Jamaica Cigars 


go A ag 


Sh 


Sole Importers—Lambert and Butler of Drury Lane, ; 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 


iTha8 
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ae 
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The mark of a good restaurant 


is an Irish Linen table-napkin 


Issued by the irish Linen Guild on behalf of the Linen Industry of Northern ireland 


@ Nigeria Handbook of Commerce and Industry. 
2nd Edition : pp. 192, 4 maps, index and 17 append- 
ices : price 6/8 post free. 
Contents include :—~General economic, commercial and 
industrial information; ministries, Government depart- 
ments, public boards, corporations, etc. ; public utilities ; 
communications and ports ; Overseas trade ; customs regu- 
lations and licensing procedure; immigration ; hints for 
visiting businessmen ; bibliography. 
@ Nigeria Trade Journal. 


Published quarterly in January, April, Fuly and 
October . price per copy 1/8 post free. Annual 
subscription 6/8 post free. 
Each issue contains trade statistics, 4 survey of overseas 
trade, articles on industrial development and details- of 
official legislation concerning trade and industry. 


cag a en ee oe ele ggow es 
Oversea 


Agents for Governments and Admini- 
strations, Ref. : : O/Misc.234/10/1, 4, Millbank, 


> 


In 1953 Nigeria’s imports were £108 
million and exports £125 million. 
Those who already trade with Nigeria and 
those planning to enter this rapidly cx- 
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WATCHMAN 


PROTECTION 


= 
a 
= 
ED ¢ 
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Intruders discovered— Cable cut—Alarm 1 


pressing button 
sounds alarm. 


Puneet etc. 


— 


SERVICES. The 


maximum security 


and protection so far 
achieved | 


which is based on 
equipment evolved 
after many years of 





| 


4 





Silihenen pet put out 
Se action—Alarm . 
if cob soley is 


himself, until indicated by 
the Patrol Recorder. 


g 


indicating to the 
atchman when to start 
patrol, recording 
roperly completed 
and warning if 
not so completed. 


EDF 


E 


FOR ensuring that only 
properly com os 
are recor< ed and 
an alarm is auto- 
sounded if any 
is not carried out 
within, the correct 

pushes at 
are optional. 


i 


fifi 
ei 


; 
2, 
% 


i 


HEAD OFFICE: 28 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, 


LONDON, &.W.7 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
‘Telephone : KENsington 9201 


14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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THE SIX 


Y} Gut it and see... we 


EIGY, one of the oldest dyestuff 
a Po G and chemical manufacturers, for 
ae some consitlerable time traced their 
origin back to the year 1764. 

The well-known historian, Prof. Dr. 
Eduard His, who is an authority on 
legal and industrial matters, when 
delving into the city archives some 
time ago, found that J. R. Geigy’s 
name could be found already before that date, and thas came to the interesting 

conclusion that he must have been trading for quite some time when the entry 

in the “‘Ragionenbuch’’ trade register of the city of Basle in Switzerland was 

made. The Guild Book of the Safran Zumft, to which most Basle merchants 

belonged, records the names of all apprentices bound to the guildsmen. 

Among these names are four of men who were indentured with ]. R. Geigy 

between the 4th July, 1759, and the end of July, 1764; so it is certain that 

he was in business during the year 1759, Customs invoices, however, of the 

Basle bonded warehouse further show that in the second quarter of 1758 

** Rudolf Gygi’’ paid seven ‘‘Schillinge’’ in customs duty. From the last quarter 

of that year onwards the name appears regularly against customs payments, 

It is an interesting fact that, according to the law of the time Johann Rudolf 

Geigy attained his majority on his twenty-fifth birthday-the 23rd June, 1758— 

and on that day would become legally entitled to open a business on his own f 
account. It is obvious therefore that it was the year 1758 when the firm was 

officially founded—and that to Geigy’s long history must be added six important 

years. 


Johann Rudolf Geigy & Son Hieronymus 


Today, 196 years later, Geigy are a world organisation with works in 15 different 
countries. Amongst their modern achievements range the DDT insecticides, the anti- eS 
rheumatic Butazolidin, the metal-complex colours Irgalan and numerous other products in ee 


the dyestuffs and organic chemical fields. 
Issued by THE GEIGY COMPANY LTD, Rhodes, Middleton, MANCHESTER 


: 
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A GUARANTEE has been given by Beecham Buildings Ltd., to 
a new factory of 200,000 sq. ft. and considerable intricate 
work for an Industrial Organisation in the Midlands — 

within a year. This is the second advertisement telling the story. 





Just get busy with a pair of scissors 

and snip from an issue of THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
everything that touches your job. 

If you are a senior executive in industry you’ll find 

yourself with a very healthy pile of cuttings. 

- Any idea that THE FINANCIAL TiMEs is exclusively a 

city man’s paper is long out-moded. Of course, it 

is still the medium for the stock market and 

company reports but it is now far more. 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES has become the recognised 


daily newspaper of industry and commerce—read It’s going on i and up! This, the north 


i i i ; extension of the 
alike by directors, engineers and business men who tbe. Lh teoby <i Ges Wi Wey Wo Ccengditices,“ Bocchus Buldings nning 
want to keep on top of the news. Try reading | their mew ways of building, permit unimpeded 


i to be made on the site. Every day reinforced 
it for a week and you'll see why THE FINANCIAL Times |  Eonerete many of them 6 or 7 tons, os fo 
— is an indispensable tool of Top Management. and then transported to the site where trained 
rock 
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are produced in the factory of Beecham Buildings 
; ~ erectors take . 


120,000 cubic yards of earth 













foundations under the 
moin factory area are 
progressing to schedule. 


@ ria 


Telephone : 
Shipston-on- Stour 
31S, 316 & 3287 


Men of industry read ocgenland, " procieton the feceory helt 
\ "THE FINANCIAL TIMES Mya dn atin s 9 Tey 
\ ; etitive Industrial ® will pin-point progress 
| every day Seren sh « Shee 
o1 : taeda err, Recent pragrest include 
: EOIEIESSI istics on, ¢ mrkcnmon 
© 





THE FINANCIAL TIMES + 72CQLEMAN STREET «LONDON* EG2 
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Without Offence 


Stanley at the opening of the Labour Government’s short 

Parliamentary session of 1948, even Mr Shinwell might have 
difficulty in dropping bricks. Mr Shinwell and his colleagues can 
now, if they wish, throw this taunt back in the Conservatives’ teeth. 
Indeed, as applied to this week’s Gracious Speech, it is not really a 
taunt at all: it is a statement of the cardinal constructional principle on 
which the Speech was based. The session on which Parliament is now 
embarked seems to be just sufficiently loaded with uncontroversial— 
albeit moderately useful—trivia to last through until the summer 
recess in July; the Government will then be able to call a general 
election either at or before the time when Parliament would normally 
re-assemble in October. Whether it will, in fact, choose to do so 
is not at present important ; the point is that most politicians are 
assuming that it will. The long election campaign has begun. 

This is not necessarily harmful. It is merely liable to become so. 
The eloquent silences in the Gracious Speech are not tragedies in 
themselves. It is,a pity that the Speech contained no reference to 
legislation about reform of local government, or monopolies, or 
gambling ; but it is a cynical rather than a serious complaint—indeed 
some people will not consider it a complaint at all—that after her 
reference to encouraging “the full employment of my people,” Her 
Majesty might almost have added “ except of my MPs.” If the guid- 
ing assumption is that there will be an election next autumn, then it is 
not in dispute that little can be done in the intervening sessions ; one 
can draw comfort from the fact that the little cantains nothing that 
is positively deleterious. One can also hope that, apart from legislation, 
the administrative momentum which has hitherto carried this Govern- 
ment to some surprising successes will not be lost. This is not the 
week to emit sparks of indignation, but to flash two warning lights. 

The first warning is. that, during the tempting months ahead, the 
Government’s financial policy will need to be very carefully watched. 
At the moment Britain is still enjoying a period of unprecedented 
prosperity, without very much inflation ; but the signs of some infla- 
tion are there, and if the Budget had to be presented now, it would 
bé the Chancellor’s duty to build up a large surplus, which would leave 
him with nothing to give away. By next April things may look 
different. Defence expenditure and housebuilding, which have been 
increasing sufficiently sharply to absorb much of the annual increment 
of productivity in recent years, should not need any more in 1955-56 ; 
indeed defence expenditure may actually fall. On the other hand, 
the Government’s wise decisions to make a proportionately large 
increase in the little that it is now spending on roads, and a propor- 
tionately little increase in the lot that it is now spending on education, 
will have to be paid for (at least in. part) in terms of real resources 
withdrawn from elsewhere—which means from reliefs that might 
otherwise be handed out to the general taxpayer. The new pensions 


Wis the amount of straw available, said the late Mr Oliver 
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proposals will put a burden of some £25 million on the 
Exchequer in 1955-56, and very much more later ; while 
the Speech also contained references to more money for 
herring fishers, larger sums for colonial development, 
some, help to crofters, and a new (which clearly means 
a more benevolent) scheme for teachers’ pensions. It 
may be that the shape of Mr Butler’s budget will be 
influenced by the Bank Rate policy that he pursues in 
the meanwhile. Al! that needs to be said now is that 
if he does manage to create the slack for any further 
tax reliefs, he should invest those reliefs in long-term 
economic success and not in gaining pressure groups’ 
votes. It will be difficult for him—it is getting more 
difficult every day—to do the right thing and the 
popular thing at the same time. 

The second need is that the Government should 
maintain the momentum of its advance towards free- 
dom. To be fair, the Speech contains some small signs 
of boldness here. There is to be a Bill about requisi- 


tioned properties, which will inevitably annoy seme of - 


the hundred thousand or more families who live in the 
64,000 dwellings still under requisition. The Speech’s 
careful expression of intent to. move towards freer trade 
also contained a gratuitously good word for Gatt. The 
temptation, when a session has to be non-controversial, 


is to fill it up with little “ sanitary control ” measures. 


which, commendable though each may be on its own 
merits, nevertheless add up over the years to a formid- 
able mountain of interference. But here too there has 
been restraint. Certainly not even the most strenuous 
advocates of laisser fatre can object to the two proposed 
measures of this kind, which will help to clean the 
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beaches of oil and will enable experiments to be ~ nade 
that might cut down the toll of accidents on the : ads. 
The balance here seems about right. It is to be ) oped 
that the balance of executive action in this fiel will 
be about right too. 

These are the two domestic issues that will n. 4 to 
be watched in the months of manoeuvring th - lic 
ahead. There is nothing in the Queen’s Spee.’ to 
which any objection can be taken. But that fact is ‘self 
disturbing ; for when there is such a clear confe sion 
that the legislative programme is to be dominate:! by 
electioneering, one cannot help wondering whethe: the 
Government’s administrative policies are also goir» to 
be subjected to the same necessity. The tempta: ons 
will be great. For example, keeping a proper conirol 
of inflation would involve doing things that lose «es, 
whereas the penalty for failing in this duty would »ot 
have to be paid for quite a time to come, since there are 
margins both in material stocks and in the balance of 
payments that could be drawn on for several months. 
Similarly, the relaxation of controls, especially in the 
field of foreign trade, probably loses more votes than i 
gains at the moment it is put into effect ; the reward 
comes later in the form of a more buoyant economy. 
At all times it is difficult for politicians to keep their 
eyes off immediate effects and focus their gaze on the 
future. What the Queen’s Speech makes clear is that 
every pair of political eyes now has but a single target, 
and that politics will get steadily more and more myopic 
as next October approaches. What a pity, when there 
is so little time for anything, that so much of it should 
have to be wasted. 


- 


Reunion in Freedom 


TZ events of the past two weeks have thrown strong, 
- fresh light on the critical and perennial problem of 
negotiating with Moscow. From them a framework is 
now being fashioned into which all diplomatic action 
will have to be fitted, at least for the next year or so. 
On Monday the two main sides of this framework took 
shape in the western Note to Russia and in the meeting 
of the Moscow satellite conference. In their reply to 
the Soviet Notes of October 23rd and November 13th, 

ritain, America and France made it clear that they 
will not sit down to a conference with the Russians 
until two prior conditions have been fulfilled: until the 
London and Paris agreements have been ratified and 
until Mr Molotov puts the hard and specific problem 
of Germany before any general question of his so-called 
European security pact. On the same day, the repre- 
sentatives of seven Communist states assembled in 
Moscow, and dutifully listened to the Soviet Foreign 
Minister elaborating some of the ideas which he would 
have tried to instil into the ears of western statesmen, if 
they also had accepted his invitation to come. 


The issues behind the admirable wording of the 
western Note and Mr Molotov’s equally adroit spee i 
to his subordinates are not as clearly or generally unde:- 
stood as they ought to be. Indeed, something of thc 
danger inherent in this lack of understanding can '< 
seen in M. Mendés-France’s speech to the Uniicd 
Nations in New York a fortnight ago, and in the varios 
reactions to it. Speaking without much preparation and 
inspired partly by disturbing reports of the politica! 
atmosphere in Paris, the French prime minister tric: 
to kill two birds with one stone. On the one hand, |< 
stuck to the agreed western line that there can be ro 
talk with Moscow until after ratification of Wester: 
European Union. But, on the other, he tried to paci! 
those who clamour for a more “ moderate” attituc: 
by naming a date, next May, and by encouraging th: 
belief that a real settlement with the Russians m2 
conceivably by then be possible. 

Europe, as well as France, may yet come to ow 
M. Méndes-France a deep debt of gratitude for hi 
ability to use his wiles as a politician in the service of rea 
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the hopes born from it, there’ are the seeds of much 
dancer. For if any permanent settlement at all can be 
made with the Russians in 1955, it can only be one 
tha: ». based on the permanent division of Germany 
into ‘wo states, It is an illusion to suppose that Mr 
Mol ‘ov is offering ‘German reunion—that is, on any 
accepiable basis—in return fora rejection of the 
London and Paris agreements. That he even appears to 
be doing so is due only to the curious way in which 
Communists use language. Western Germany must be 
“neice-loving and democratic” (which means purged 
of aii anti~Commumnist elements) before “free” and 
“secret” elections will be considered. Indeed, it does 
not take a moment’s reflection to see that the Russians 
could not possibly afford, in present circumstances, to 
let the Eastern Germans go free. The Kremlin no 
more wants to see the American army on the Oder 
than the western governments want to see the Red 
Army on the Rhine. ~ So long as there is tension 
between East and West, neither side is prepared to con- 
cede the other a dominant influence over the whole of 
Germany. If Mr Molotov were really offering to let 
Eastern Germany join a really free and really demo- 
cratic all-German state, he would deserve to find him- 
self the central figure in a treason trial. 


* 


There is, in fact, no possibility at all of an early 
reunion of the two Germanies on the only terms that 
are acceptable—that is, that the German people should 
freely choose their government. From this very fact 
arises the temptation to many people in the West to 
try to do a deal with the Russians on the basis of per- 
manent division—if there is no present possibility of 
reunion, why not derive what advantage (if any) can be 
got {rom admitting it ? But it is a temptation that must 
be resisted, as only a very brief attempt to draw the 
consequences will show. The German people have a 
natural desire for the unity of their country—as we 
would have if we were in their position. If the 
western allies were now publicly and formally to give 
up any hope of German reunion, the reaction among 
the German people would be profound. Any hope of 
persuading them that they have a greater interest in 
allying themselves to the west rather than to the east 
would be at an end. The desire, already dangerously 
strong, to be free of ties to either party, in order to play 
one off against the other, would become irresistible. 
And once Germany puts itself into that position, it is 
Virtually certain to find itself before long in alliance 


with the Russians, who have so many attractive bribes © 
to offer, such as their ability to hand Eastern Germany 


ove: or even to revise the Oder-Neisse frontier. Public 
opiiion in the western countries, which have no such 
ind ‘cements to offer an auctioneering Germany, should 
reaise that to abandon the struggle for German 
Teunion im freedom is to see Germany before long 


state: manship. But in this particular py Le 


Fs ak 


ee ae at least in hostility to the 
est. 

There are thus two essential points that public 
opinion in the West should never be allowed to lose 
from sight. The first is that there can be no com- 
promise on the right of the Germans to seek their unity 
in freedom, which can be secured only by insisting on 
really free and secret elections before any all-German 
government is formed. The second point’ is that 
we must insist on German unity in freedom not because 
we love the Germans, but because it is in the interest 
of our own security. 


* 


To stick closely to these two points will not be easy, 
with Russian propaganda steadily at work to undermine 
western resolution (especially in France, where the logic 
of German unity is clouded by ancestral fears). It will 
be Moscow’s steady theme that a permanent settlement 
can be had at a very low. price, and it will not always 
be easy to remember that the low price would prove 
to be only the first instalment. But there will be one 
change in 1955 that will help. Hitherto, just because 
the western governments (including Dr Adenauer) have 
given Western Union the priority in the programme, 
they have not been able to appear as the champions of 
German unity, which has been left to the Communists 
to appear to propose in Note after Note. With the agree- 
mem ratified, that position ought to change. It will 
then be possible for the West to issue constant chal- 
lenges to Moscow to permit free elections all over Ger- 
many, and thus to prove to the Germans that it is the 
Russians, not the western nations, that stand in the way. 
By this means, if the policy is handled skilfully, it can 
be made apparent to the Germans that alliance with 
the West is not only their best assurance of freedom 
(which they know already), but of their national unity 
also. 

Nor will there be any element of hypocrisy in such 
a campaign. For there is in truth only one way by which 
the division of Germany can be brought to an end, and 
that is by the Russians allowing the East Germans to 
join their brothers in the West. This is not merely the 
solution that would be convenient for the diplomacy 
of the western nations ; it is the only way that is con- 
sistent with the objective facts. For not only is Western 
Germany far more popular than Eastern Germany, but 
the western government is supported, while the eastern 
government is detested, by a majority of its- people. 
These facts must tell in the end. A time will come 
when, against the background of lessening general ten- 
sion in Europe, it will become more trouble to the 
Russians than it is worth to keep their hold on Eastern 
Germany against the pressure of the truth. That day 
may not be so distant as it now seems to be. The best 
means of hastening it will be for the West to take the 
psychological offensive and to keep up an unremitting 
pressure on the Russians to allow the Germans to speak 
for themselves. 

































































































































































































































Tunisian Stepping Stone 


f an visitor to Tunis today comes back disquieted. 
Home Rule has been promised there, and negotia- 
tions about it between Paris and Tunis are still under 
way. But they are proceeding at a snail’s pace and the 
promise. that seemed so bright in July, when all 
Frenchmen were sharply aware of the penalties of their 
failure to keep abreast of nationalism in Indo-China, 
seems much dimmer in December, when that memory 
is less vivid and misgivings have more chance of a 
hearing. There is therefore a risk of failure, bringing 
in its wake not only fresh violence in the Protectorate 
itself and in Morocco, but also a new despair—despair 
of France’s incurably static attitude to dependencies— 
which cannot fail to spread 
throughout the solid block 
of French territory in 
north and west Africa. 

The nature of France’s 
difficulties in meeting the 
demands of its two North 
African protectorates has 
often been described in 
this mewspaper; it is 
peculiar because of their 
nearness and strategic im- 
portance, and even more ~ 
so because of the presence 
there of French residents 
seeking rights on non- 
French soil. Both Tunisia 
and Morocco are sovereign 
states related to France by 
virtue of international 
treaties ; both have, over 
the years, come to be 
directly ruled by French 
officials ; both now chal- 
lenge this arrangement and 
want to stop it, though each has sufficient affection for 
France to wish to let the French government retain 
total control in the field of defence, and some control 
in the field of foreign policy. The main bar to settle- 
ment is the difficulty of evolving terms on which the 
French residents can stay in security ; for they and 
their supporters in France do not believe Tunisians 
capable of running an administrative machine efficient 
enough to render French investment and French per- 
sons secure. Frenchmen who feel this basic anxiety 
are advancing yet other misgivings to buttress their 
case: ought France to give these vital strategic areas 
licence to disagree with it on foreign policy? And 
will not Home Rule for Tunisia confront Paris with 
demands for like changes in neighbouring places that 
are not protectorates and not, in French eyes, suitable 
places for such change—notably, in Algeria ? 
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Admittedly, these are serious thoughts. But to 
succumb -to them, and allow the negotiations with 
Tunisia to lapse, threatens to produce a disastrous train 
of events—exacerbated nationalism, help from the far 
side of the Iron Curtain, extended terrorism, costly 
campaigning, a cancer that might in the end have to be 
cut out. Surely it is better to accept-the unpleasant 
corollary, which is that changes in Africa are going to 
be unavoidable if a French Union is to survive, and to 
face them soon rather than late. Maybe they are not 
all unpleasant ; maybe there is gain to be derived from 
forcing responsible Frenchmen into more thinking 
about the future of the so-called French Union than 
has yet been done except 
in very restricted circles. 

That Union as con- 
ceived in 1946 was a fine 
notion in theory, but has 
turned into a muddle in 
practice. By the terms of 
the French constitution, it 
was to consist of Metro- 
politan France and four 
kinds of overseas territory 


ss — at the one end of the 


ie ail ssh scale, “associated states ” 
FRENCH-WEST AFRICA 
_— 


enjoying home rule but 
linked to France, at the 
other, “overseas départe- 
ments” run as integral 
parts of metropolitan 
France ; and, in between, 
colonies and _ trusteeship 
territories enjoying “muta- 
bility of status ”—that is, 
in process of qualifying for 
promotion one _way Or 
other. The muddle stems 
from the fact that no one knows which ; no one knows 
whether promotion leads in a centrifugal direction and 
towards more local assemblies, an increasing measure of 
home rule and, ultimately, the distinction of becoming 
an “ associated state,” or whether in a centripetal direc- 
tion towards the status of a département, entailing repre- 
sentation in the French parliament and equation of more 
and more Africans with Frenchmen not only politically, 
but economically and in thefield of social welfare. 

In practice both trends—that towards assimilation 
and that towards autonomy—have been pursued 
simultaneously. In the minds of all French govern- 
ments since 1946, however, assimilation has continued 
to be the dominant notion, and local assemblies overseas 
have been conceived as wielding only limited powers. 
Maybe an interplay of the two developments—towards 
assimilation and towards some degree of local autonomy 
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_could- have matured into a harmonious result if 
Frenchmen and.French Africans could have hammered 
away at them in a vacuum. But in a twentieth-century 
world that is daily producing more education and 
better communications, such insulation is not possible. 

Education is the chief tool whereby assimilation is 
wrought, and in the days when it was confined to the 
thorough education .of a small élite it did yield, parti- 
cularly in Algeria and in Senegal, a number of Africans 
who wanted to be indistinguishable from Frenchmen. 
But when extended to broad masses, in a variety of 
climates and stages of adjustment to the impact of 
Europe, it does not produce the same desires. It sets 
in train resentment at not being more quickly equated 
socially and economically with Europeans ; it opens the 
door to news from neighbouring parts of Africa that 
have responsibility for their own management—Egypt, 
the Sudan, Libya, Liberia, Nigeria, the Gold Coast ; 
t quickens resentment at subjection to decisions taken 
in a far-away Parliament, a majority of whose members 
do not know Africa ; and it engenders a sense of pride 
in African-ness and a desire for the prestige of running 
one’s own affairs, whatever the cost in local peace 
and prosperity. In a word, education now promotes 
nationalism, not assimilation, and the French who used 
to be masters of the situation created by their educa- 
tional system in Africa, are beholding its transformation 
into a phenomenon of which they are losing, or have 
lost, control, 


* 


This is a bitter thought for some Frenchmen to 
swallow, for the precept that assimilation of colonies is 
desirable has run in their blood since the Revolution. 
What is more, the practice has worked in a few small 
and island dependencies, though it is turning out to be 
a pipe-dream in large and continental ones. But 
perhaps the thought can be made more palatable by 
reflecting what would happen in the long run if the huge 
slice of Africa which is illustrated on the accompanying 
map were to want total assimilation, and to be totally 
assimilated. The population of Metropolitan France 
is 43 million and the African population of the depen- 
dencies shown is nearly 35 million (excluding the 11 
million Moslems in Morocco and Tunisia). But the 
latter figure is rising far the faster. Supposing that 
more slices of Africa were to be educated to the level 
of départements, and to wish for that status, the 
Froportion®$f overseas deputies in the French parlia- 
ment (which is now 83 out of 627 as against 20 out of 
612 before the war) would in the not so distant future 
exceed that of metropolitan deputies. What would be 
the reaction of metropolitan Frenchmen if France were 
to become—in M. Herriot’s phrase— “ colonisée par 
ses colonies ” ? 

A second argument about the unfair burden that 
assimilation places on the metropolitan Frenchman can 
be advanced in the realm of finance. Nowadays, the 
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duties incumbent on a well-developed colonial power, 
running an under-developed dependency, are extremely 
expensive to fulfil, Most such dependencies boast a 
rising population—more health, more births, less deaths 
—and cannot out of their own savings and earnings do 
more than maintain the current standard of living, if 
indeed they can do that. To raise the standard, all 
of them need outside “ aid” ; but the aid must be far 
more extensive, and therefore more expensive, if the 
target is assimilation and a complete levelling as 
between dependency and mother-country, than if it is 
simply encouragement to “ modernise ” on a basis of 
local autonomy, geared to local standards. One estimate 
by a reputable French economist is that if an assimi- 
lated Overseas France were to pay its way in the end, 
the home country would need to devote to that purpose 
at least 25 per cent of its national income for “ several 
generations.” Who can contemplate such an invesi- 
ment when France needs more capital at home than is 
at present forthcoming—especially when there can be 
no guarantee that the recipients of so much aid would 
not in the end decide to go their own way after all. 

There would be many compensations, therefore, for 
metropolitan Frenchmen, if France were ready to tidy 
up the present confusion of purpose within the French 
Union, and to concentrate less on vain struggle after 
assimilation, and more on promoting the autonomy that 
stands a chance of capturing African imagination. 
Today, the testing point of capacity to make such a 
change is in Tunisia, which, though a protectorate and 
sovereign, affords a yardstick on account of the proprie- 
tary way in which it has up to now been run. If an 
agreement can be reached there which combines home 
rule with certain safeguards for French interests, 
France will stand a chance of using Tunis as a stepping 
stone towards retaining a measure of affection and 
dependence among the nationalists that are growing up 
elsewhere in Africa. If, myopically, it allows the 
parochialism of the one and a half million French resi- 
dents in North Africa to influence it against elasticity 
and compromise, it will in the end be as little able to 
compete with the appeal of nationalism in Africa as in 
Indo-China. 
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Hull in Low Water 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ir approaching the city of Hull from the north, 
the traveller by road is still among green fields 
when he is greeted by a signboard announcing the city 
boundary. A memorial, this signboard, to the town’s 
rosy hopes in the prewar days of continuous prosperous 
growth. It seems unlikely now that these hopes will 
ever be fulfilled or that Hull’s citizens will ever need 
all the land enclosed by her boundaries. In an era 
when so many of Britain’s major cities are bursting at 
the seams with the pressure of numbers, when satellite 
towns are the despairing and costly cure for the shame- 
ful disease of urban sprawl, it calls for some explanation 
that this town, the third biggest port in the country, 
with close on a third of a million inhabitants, should 
have failed to recover fully from its drastic wartime 
evacuation. The city itself is still below its préwar 
size ; and, even including those who come in daily 
froma the nearby villages, the whole “ economic area ” 
of Hull has probably no more than its prewar popula- 
tion. It is a static city in an expanding economy. 

Apologists for Hull—and these include every native 
of this home of fervid local patriotism—have a ready 
explanation. They point to the exceptionally hard 
knocks that war gave to the place—hard knocks 
that the rest of Britain never fully appreciated. 
Bomb damage was not the worst of them, although 
it was severe—some thirteen per cent of the town’s 
factory space and most of the city centre were 
destroyed along with the main riverside quay and 
many dock installations. “More crippling still was the 
town’s complete failure to gain industrially by the war. 
When the war effort was bringing to other industrial 
cities new factories, new industries, new high levels of 
activity, Hull was left out in the cold, too vulnerably 
placed on Britain’s exposed East Coast to be a good 
risk. 

In those aspects of Hull’s economy which are most 
characteristic of it—the seaport and the fishing—there 
has been an excellent recovery. Last year the number 
of ships using the port was an all-time record. Not 
every port can say as much. Hiull’s share in the value 
of United Kingdom foreign trade, § per cent in 1937, 
had risen to 6 per cent in 1949 and.6.8 per cent in 
1951. And all this in spite of the present check on 
Russian and East Baltic trade with which the city used 
to be so closely associated. 

Yet these figures conceal a weakness. The tonnage 
figures have been maintained because Hull has 
increased its coal trade while other—and greater—coal 
exporters have been in the doldrums ; and, inccommon 


with most seaports, has greatly enlarged its petroleum 


import. The former is a transit trade, the latter con- 
tributes little to the economic life of the town. On tic 
other hand, the two great trades in grain and in o1!- 
seeds, both the basis for substantial milling industry 
in Hull, have fallen off sharply since before the war 
and catastrophically since 1913 ; the former, no doub: 
largely because of the feather-bedding of home 
farmers, the latter lost to other ports. 

The weakness of Hull’s economic position lies in 
its failure adequately to exploit and sustain its port 
activities by the development of its own industric: 
This is not to say that the town’s industries are no! 
typically those of a port. On the contrary, apart from 
work necessarily serving a purely local market (publi: 
utilities, local distribution, building and so. on) only 
some 10 per cent of employment is in industry wholly 
independent of the port. But, though port-attached. 
the town’s main industries are of limited significance. 
Hull is not an integral part of a great industrial region 
as, for example, Newcastle and Manchester are ; the 
town has little influence on, say, the ups and downs of 
woollen or cotton exports, or the increase in import of 
petroleum or metals. Hull can only pin its faith on 
keeping its port charges as low as possible—it claims 
they are the lowest in the country—in the hope o! 
attracting its share of traffic that could in many case: 
easily go elsewhere. 


* 


But, however busy the docks, the rest of the town 
is Clearly not taking full advantage of the great stream 
of commodities flowing past its doorstep. Oil-seed: 
and nuts provide a glaring example. Hull used to 
import more of these than any other port in the country, 
and they are still a vast inward cargo. But, owing to 
the relative lack of ancillary industries in Hull to use 
the products of the oil mills, the mills have to rely on 
the cheapness of handling facilities at Hull wharves to 
subsidise the cost of transporting the product to distant 
markets. Inevitably, more and more of the nation’s 
import of these materials goes direct to @iverpool or 
London, where it is not only crushed but made into 
margarine, cooking fat and soap. Paint is made in 
Hull, but soap manufacture is tiny and margarine is 
not made at all. 

The industries of the future that are expanding 
prosperously elsewhere are very poorly represented in 
Hull. Engineering is very limited ; ship repairing is 
done inthe $a Mes ae Th There 
are a couple of firms making domestic boilers and 
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excavators ; but precision engineering offering work for 
highly skilled men is almost non-existent. The nearest 
jircr{t factory, at Brough, some eight miles away, is 
not cne of the giants of the industry, and though Hull 
exports a great deal of agricultural machinery little of 
it is made on the spot. Again, pharmaceuticals employ 


a lot of female labour—it was a prosperous pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer who presented to a somewhat 
indifferent city the basis for its new university—but of 
heavy chemicals and the vast new range of chemical 


products there is no sign. Compared with many 
Midland towns, or with Merseyside, Hull’s industrial 
profile is distinetly old-fashioned. 

Just why this should be so is not easy to say. There 
is ample cheap land for development. There is a 
consiant surplus of labour, both male and female, and 
there is shipping connection with most parts of the 
world. Yet the newer industries have preferred to go 
elsewhere. Perhaps in the late forties industrialists 
looking for new sites were misled by the city’s pallor 
after its war injuries, into thinking that Hull was a back 
number. Perhaps they were alarmed by the waste of 
time and money involved in frequent road traffic blocks 
at the numerous level crossings—for the town is criss- 
crossed by railways at road level, and it is alternately 
facing-up-to and shuddering-away-from the cost of 
building fly-over crossings. Perhaps many new indus- 
tries were on the very verge of coming to Hull when 
they were lured away to some less suitable site by the 
propaganda of a more active and determined town 
council. What is not in doubt is that an inexcusably 
inadequate water supply is a grave drawback to Hull’s 
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Tories Content 


~ 


“HE opening of the new session has fulfilled the Tories’ 
better hopes. The proposed increases in pensions 

are ‘urge enough to please all but the most dour of elderly 
constituents ; Sir David Eccles has been allowed to cast 
himself as the Macmillan of the schools, and there is not to 
be so much false economy on the roads ; the legislative 
pro:ramme contains nothing controversial; and Sir 
Winston, exuding all his old magic in one of his most 
memorable weeks, now says that he may not have sent that 
telegram in 194§ after all. Once the National Insurance 
Bill has reached the statute book, which it should do by 
Christmas, the way will be clear for keeping Labour in 


Notes of the 
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industrial expansion ; it is a perfectly true story that on 
the day that last November’s serious floods started, 
the city’s water department improved the occasion by 
lifting the long-standing restrictions on the use of 
domestic water, supply having ceased to be inadequate. 
And since Hull lies in the Holderness Plain on six feet 
of clay, it has expensive drainage problems that are 
known to have frightened away some heavy industry. 

But, when all this is said, it remains something of a 
mystery why more industry, particularly more basic 
industry, has not found its way to Hull. The port’s 
recovery of its prewar position, the ambitious rebuild- 
ing of the city’s centre are evidence enough of the 
town’s vitality. Its salvation, as an isolated city, would 
be the development of a strong specialist attraction that 
could form the nucleus for secondary industrial growth ; 
but the critical time for achieving such a prize—even 
supposing it to be possible—is now, while the town is 
still prosperous and successful. 

Meanwhile, what of fishing? The rest of the 
country knows Hull almost exclusively as a long-distance 
trawler port—the fish and chip port—and Hull resents 
the fact. It likes to think it has tucked away its fishing 
industry, and the community which serves it, im a 
quarter of the town with its own peculiar family tradi- 
tions, its own smells, its own legends of reckless work 
and more reckless play. Fishing, with its ancillary 
activities, is the biggest industry in the city, but unfor- 
tunately for Hull it is one with peculiar limitations, both 
of supply and of demand, which isolates it economically 
as well as socially from the rest of the town. But Hull’s 
“ Fish Dock ” is another story. ... 





suspense over the timing of the election. Certainly there is 
nothing else in the Queen’s Speech to tie the Government 
to Westminster a day after it hears the call to the hustings. 
The other bits of legislation can keep Parliament ambling 
along for some months, if desired, but there is little to keep 
the Tory backbenchers away from their offices or out of 
their beds ; after the rigours of the. past two sessions there 
will be much thanks for this relief. Most Tory back- 
benchers, in any event, feel that at this stage of a Parliament 
controversial legislation is a bad risk, and their prayers to 
be spared it have been answered. 

But the Tory position is not without limitations. There 
remains the continued uncertainty about the leadership ; 
the timing of an election is fixed by the Prime Minister of 
the day and, so far as the next, election is concerned, it is 
not even certain who he will be. Nor does the fact that 
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the Government will be free to go to the country any time 
after Christmas mean that it will necessarily want to. 
Most Tories would prefer that most of the seven or eight 
million beneficiaries of the new pensions Bill should get 
their money first, and that will not be before the end of 
April. By then the Budget will have to be under way and, 
while a moment for an election might be found in June, 
there is little doubt that October or early November would 
suit the party machines best. The more complex grows 
the work of Parliament, the more convenient they find it to 
hold elections at the time of the year when normally one 
session is ending and the next about to begin. The autumn 
also has the advantage ef being free from holidays and 
local elections. 


Mr Attlee Regrets 


ABOUR can work out the electoral possibilities as well as 

the Tories, and the party leaders are moving away as 
quickly as they can from the recent internal disorders. 
Mr Attlee, who hated to have to use the cane last week, 
is now about to enjoy himself with a flourish of family 
leadership: the absence of any specific bone of contention 
in the Queen’s Speech has encouraged him to table an 
amendment challenging the general basis of the Govern- 
ment’s domestic economic and social policies. 

The case developed is straightforward ; the Government 
has shown “ unwarrantable complacency” towards social 
injustices and “ doctrinaire determination to abandon public 
enterprise, essential controls and other forms of inter- 
vention by the community designed to check inflation, 
protect consumers and encourage economic expansion.” 
The merits of Labour’s policy implied in this condemnation 
are immaterial to the fact that. Mr Attlee is making the 
best of a difficult job. Now that so many bread-and-butter 
issues have been snatched away from him he is undoubtedly 
wise to swing wide in the subject matter he chooses for 
debate—so that basic differences of approach between the 
parties (if any exist) can be argued openly in Parliament. 
Labour’s other amendment to the Queen’s Speech harks 
back to the “ H-bomb ” debate in April, and thereby raises 
once again the argument about top-level talks. The Labour 
leaders do not really want these to be held until the Paris 
agreements are safely ratified, but they see a chance of 
pinning Sir Winston between the May 11 speech of last 
year and the Woodford speech of last week. The two 
amendments may lack force and candour ; but—like the 
only really controversial subject of the past week—they 
are excellent examples of modern art. 


Protest to China 


00 little publicity has been given in Britain to the 
"T chinese sentences of imprisonment passed on 13 
Americans and announced by Peking last week. If these 
had been members of the British forces, even most of those 
on the left wing of the L&bour party would have wanted 
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to know the reason why. Understandably, the world js g 
full of hardship that the misfortunes of other nationals stir 
relatively little interest. But in this case the deliberate 
victimisation of these men is being used not only to pro: oke 
and taunt the Americans and to make them lose face. [; js 
also unquestionably part of a campaign, of which the 
increasing of pressure against the Chinese Nationalis:s js 
in part another aspect, to drive a coach and four through 
America’s alliance with other free nations. 

The 13 prisoners have been sentenced to terms ‘ranzing 
from six years to life for spying. Eleven are US Air Force 
men who were shot down in January, 1953, nearly two years 
ago, during the Korean war. The other two are civilians 
“employed by the Department of the Army”—to quote 
Washington’s Note of protest—who were also “in planes 
which were attacked over the recognised combat zone in 
Korea or over international waters.” Until the recent 
announcement, there had been no warning that they would 
be tried for spying. Moreover, while the 11 air force men 
should have been returned under the Korean armistice, 
the names of the two civilians were omitted from the list 
of American civilians held in China, whose fate was 
discussed at the Geneva conference in June. American 
protests, both official and unofficial, have now been rejected 
by the Chinese. 

This is not the first time that Americans have been 
accused of spying in Communist China. But when, for 
instance, at least one American was included among several 
Chinese arrested on this charge some weeks ago in Shanghai, 
no public issue was made of the situation. On the evidence 
available, the present case is quite different—even if, as is 
suggested in some quarters, they were dropping leaflets 
rather than bombs. These men have been illegally detained 
and treated with gross inhumanity for purely political 
purposes. The only way either to secure their release or to 
prevent the Chinese exploiting the present campaign against 
America still further is for the free countries to regard this 
cause as their own and to unite in their protests. 


With Mr Strydom into Darkness 


HERE is no sense in pretending that the choice of Mr 

Strydom to succeed Dr Malan as prime minister is 
welcome or that it does not represent a serious blow at 
British influence and interests in South Africa. Admittedly, 
Mr Strydom might yet surprise people by his moderation 
in office ; on most issues, except that of the Republic, he is 
in fact an orthodox conservative and not a wild radical. But 
he was carried into power by the extremist wing of the 
Nationalist party and he will be more and more forced to 
depend on it. 

The shape of Mr Strydom’s policies will depend largely 
on the balance he achieves in his cabinet between the two 
wings of the party, the extremists based on the Transvaal 
and the more conservative element based on the Cape. On 
a number of key issues, however, the way ahead is reason- 
ably clear. The Republic, the mast to which the new prime 
minister has consistently nailed his own flag, will come first ; 
at the same time, as a matter of expediency, it might be 
necessary to establish in advance the so-called sovereignty of 
parliament, which means in effect stripping the courts of 
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their constitutional testing rights. On the apartheid front 
there might paradoxically be a lull. In the last two sessions 
of Dr Malan’s tenure of office, the government loaded the 
statute books with race segregation measures ; a period of 
digestion and consolidation might, therefore, be acceptable 
ever: to the most extreme Nationalist sections. But Mr 
Strvdom’s chief worry will be keeping the party united 
behind him. ‘The facade of unanimity that marked his 
selection in the Raadsaal in Pretoria is deceptive ; it was only 
because Mr Havenga threw in the sponge that all 70 
delegates, to preserve appearancés;-voted for Mr Strydom. 
Beneath the surface the divisions in the party run deep. 
Moreover, if as seems probable the seat of power definitely 
shifts towards the extremist wing, the opposition United 
Party is bound to find it easier to pose as the champion of 
; distinctive, and to conservative minded Afrikaners, attrac- 
tive alternative colour policy. 

Though the turn of events in South Africa is depressing, 

proper perspective should be preserved. In all probability 
the economic consequences of Mr Strydom will at first be 
slight, since he must know—and if he does not now, he will 
quickly find out--that the Union is still heavily dependent 
on Britain for markets, capital, and indeed for the 
momentum of its economic development. Nothing would 
o embarrass him as a severe economic setback. Moreover, 
the more thoughtful Nationalists—Dr Malan among them— 
have increasingly come to recognise the virtues of the 
Commonwealth link in such matters as defence, and in the 
measure of support the Union enjoys at the UN from Britain 
and the other older members. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to disagree with Dr Malan’s own view, that South Africa 
would have been better served by a period of calm under 
the tried and trusted Mr Havenga, than a leap in the dark 
behind Mr Strydom. 


Victory and Defeat for Dr Adenauer 


oTtH Dr Adenauer’s Christian Democrat party (called 
B the Christian-Social Union in Bavaria) and the 
Socialists are claiming a victory in the Land elections in 
Bavaria and Hesse last Sunday. The verdict depends on 
whether the comparison is with the local vote four years 
ago or with the Federal elections last year, when the 
Christian Democrat vote was at its peak. Dr Adenauer’s 
supporters have gained on the first reckoning but lost on 
the second. If the new government in Hesse is a “ grand 
coalition” on the Bonn model, instead of the Socialist 
government that has ruled for the past four years the Chan- 
cellor will secure the two-thirds majority in the Bundesrat, 
the federal upper house, that he needs for constitutional 
questions, The Socialists lost heavily in Hesse in com- 
parison with the last Land election, partly owing to the 
failure of the government’s experiment in nationalisation. 
In Bavaria, they also lost (on the same comparison) but this 
will not mean a change in the Bundesrat where Bavaria is 
already represented by a Christian-Social premier. The shift 
in votes since 1950 has, therefore, brought a technical 
advantage to Dr Adenauer that may prove important if it 
is decided that the Paris agreements have to be passed by 
a two-thirds majority in the Upper House. 
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On the other hand, it is certainly a different story when 
the results are compared with the Christian Democrats’ 
triumph in last year’s federal elections. Dr Adenauer’s 
party and its Bavarian branch have lost votes to the 
nationalist right, just as they did in other Land elections 
earlier this year. The results show in particular how public 
opinion is swinging on the two matters which dominate 
interest—Dr Adenauer’s foreign policy and the struggle for 
influence between Catholics, Protestants and anti-churchmen. 
For the British it is hard to realise how burning is the 
religious issue on the Continent, above all when it is a 
matter of deciding whether Catholic schools are to be 
permitted. In Federal Germany the term Kulturkampf 
has been revived over the past year to describe the sharpened 
rivalry between the religious communities and the parties 
which support them. It is not new for the Catholic bishops 
to issue instructions on how to vote, as they have done in 
Bavaria and Hesse ; but the attacks of the Free Democrats 
on the Catholics mark a fresh stage in the conflict. The 
Catholic bishops, for their part, have recently found it 
necessary to denounce the measures against church schools 
that have been taken in a North German Land. 

In view of the strength of the Catholics in Bavaria, the 
losses suffered by the Christian-Social Union there are an 
ominous sign of Dr Adenauer’s waning popularity. The 
Socialist gain in Hesse from 34 to 43 per cent of the poll 
(compared with the federal elections) was more to be 
expected than the drop from 48 to 38 per cent in the votes 
of the Christian-Social Union in Bavaria. The Chancellor 
has, it seems, passed the peak of his strength. 


Dishing the Labour Party 


HE Government’s proposed increases in pensions and 
T other benefits are more generous than seemed likely 
until recently. Up to last month’s debate on pensions, the 
Government seemed wedded to restoring to national insur- 
ance benefits their loss in purchasing power since 1946 as 
measured by the official index of retail prices. Indeed, a 
year ago, the Minister was telling Mr Gaitskell that it was 
always the practice to use this index when considering 
national insurance benefits. 

As is shown in more detail on page 811, reliance on this 
formula would have prescribed a rise of only 4s. 9d. in 
a single person’s pension or benefit. Instead, the Government 
now proposes a rise of 7s. 6d. for a single pensioner and of 
11s, for a married couple ; this will put benefits at 55 per 
cent above the 1946 level, and accords fully with unofficial 
estimates of the rise in the working class cost of living 
since that time. The basic rate for industrial injury 
benefits has also been increased, and will be 50 per cent 
above its level in 1946. This increase has presumably 
been made because war pensioners had been promised a 
rise, and the trade unions have always insisted on com- 
parable treatment for war and industrial casualties, Yet the 
restoration of 1946 values seems even less appropriate in 
these instances than in the case of national insurance 
benefits. The disabled, relatively few of whom are 
unemployable, are allowed to work and retain their pensions, 
and have consequently participated in the increase in 
earnings since 1946. 
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What all this generosity amounts to is, in fact, a very 
fat bill for the community to foot. The cost of the new 
war pensions, which are, however, declining in number 
year by year, will be £15 million in a full year. The cost 
of the increases under the industrial injury scheme, which 
will not reach maturity for some time, will be £7 million 
in 1956-57. In the same year, the cost of the increases in 
the main insurance scheme will be £112 million, of which 
retirement pensions will account for £80 million. (The 
mounting cost in future years is shown in detail on page 
811.) Contributions are, of course, being raised to meet 
part of the bill—by 1s. each a week for an employed person 
and his employer (including an extra penny a week for 
industrial injuries). But the higher contributions will go 
very little way to meet the huge uncovered liability accruing 
on old-age pensions. These will have to be met by Exchequer 
grants, over and above the Exchequer supplements to 
contributions that are already being paid and which are 
being increased. The extra £325 million to be found by 
the taxpayer in grants over the next five years should bring 
home to everyone the cost of both parties’ determination 
to be generous to the old. 


Clearing the Air 


HE twin weapons of compulsion and subsidy are the all 
{ too normal resort of Royal Commissions or special 
committees set up to deal with agocial evil. It is right, 
therefore, that the initial reaction to the recommendations 
of the Beaver committee on air pollution should be one of 
suspicion. But in a case where there is so little incentive 
to the individual to abate contributing his mite to a nuisance, 
which, in sum, so perceptibly impairs his standard of life 
and prospects of longevity, the resort to a subsidy to induce 
social behaviour and to controls to compel it is probably 
inevitable. The mechanism of the market (such as higher 
fuel prices) could not be invoked very effectively, as it can 
when dealing with the separate but related problem of fuel 
efficiency. Nevertheless, it is a pity that the committee did 
not explore the possibility of imposing new taxes on those 
who contribute to the social nuisance of smoky fog ; instead, 
its financial proposals—for taking purchase tax off gas and 
electric domestic appliances, allowing the whole cost of 
equipment to prevent smoke or the emission of sulphur 
dioxide to be charged by industrial concerns against revenue 
in the year of installation, and for subsidising the installa- 
tion of new grates for people in smokeless areas who will 
be forbidden to use coal—all concentrate on suggesting 
relief for those who are to be asked or compelled not to 
make a nuisance of themselves any more. 

The committee’s recommendations or the introduction 
of penal legislation both on industry and the householder 
(who causes half the air pollution), and especially for the 
creation of smoke control areas and the extension of smoke- 
less- zones, would represent a substantial addition to con- 
trol of the individual by authority: as the report says “ many 
more qualified inspectors will be needed.” The committee 
is confident, however, that this would be worth it. It esti- 
mates the cost of present air pollution to the country (in 
health bills and so on) at £250 million a year ; and even its 
recommendations would not in fact banish, but only reduce, 
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the toxicity of the fogs and occasional smogs which b: 1¢ 
out the complaints and cause a crop of deaths dire ily 
attributable to air pollution. Moreover, it is clear «jt 
pollution by smoke, grit and industrial gases is bound io 
increase steadily as fuel consumption rises ; the burning of 


more oil could make it proportionately worse. The case ‘5: 
remedial action is overwhelming. Sooner or later, the pu ic 
will have to accept some of those inspectors at its heart) - 


the question now is how high on the list of desirable, )ut 
expensive, social improvements it really puts clean air—and 
how much trouble it is Prepared to undergo to achieve «: 
amenity of which it has had little experience yet. Untor- 
tunately, there is no democratic mechanism for finding our. 


— 


Lucky Accelerator 


HE new Minister of Education is fortunate in being able 
= to knock down the apple. Either because of the im- 
provement in national income—or. else because previous 
educational economies might become an issue in the election 
—he has been granted what Miss Horsbrugh never got: an 
increase, small but very welcome, in the resources allocated 
to education. 

He proposes to use part of this increase to provide 
secondary schools in rural areas. In 1954, a decade alter 
the Education Act was passed, there are still 3,733 schools 
which take children from five to fifteen and which cannot 
give the older ones a proper secondary education. The 
rural areas, especially, have suffered from this problem ; 
nearly a quarter of their senior children are educated in 
such schools. The Minister has now called upon the local 
education authorities to see that the last school needed to 
complete rural reorganisation is started before January |, 
1960. He also announced that local authorities will hence- 
forth be allowed to undertake as many minor improvemen's 
as they like, and that the definition of a minor improvemen' 
will be raised from £7,500 to £10,000 per job. In addition 
the bans on new playing fields in existing schools and on 
building for certain technical courses will come off. Si 
David Eccles believes that he will now be able to act upon 
the local authorities as an accelerator instead of a brake. 

While in this expansive mood, Sir David was bound 
bury the teachers’ pension bill that caused Miss Horsbrug) 
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Facts About Pensions 


T oroposed new rates of retirement 
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it the new rates will be costing 
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_ Present there are some 7 million 
‘© Over the accepted age of retire- 
', but only some 43 million of them 
drawing pensions. By 1 
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be over 9 million old people, and 
than 7$ million of them will be 
ving pensions. At present, the 
nal insurance scheme is by no 
1s all-em There are possibly 
‘lion people who were too old to join 
cheme when it started in 1948 and. 
it half as many again who are “ late- 


age entrants.” only qualifying for pen- 
sions after ten years. 


One other group of old people are not 
claiming pensions today—those who 
have deferred retirement, giving them, 
for a maximum of five years, an extra 
1s. 6d. on their final pension (1s. before 
July, 1951) for every six months of extra 
work. There is no reason why there 
should not always be some people who 
continue to work on after retiring age, 
but until this part of the scheme has 
run its full span, the Insurance Fund is 
enjoying some temporary relief. Defer- 
ment by about 750,000 people since 1948 
has saved the Fund £160 million, while 
only an extra {£5 million has so far been 
paid out for the higher rate of pensions 
for late retirers. Taking all these 
factors into account, the gap between 
the Fund’s income, after allowing for the 
increase in weekly contributions of one 
shilling from employer and employee 
alike, and its total expenditure (on other 
benefits as well as retirement pensions) 
is expected to widen from £1 million in 
1955-56 to £424 million in 1979-80. 


II—THE FUND'S ACCOUNTS 
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Ever since the Government announced 
that it intended to raise pensions at least 
to the purchasing power they had in 
1946, there has been speculation about 
which price index it would use. As 
Table TV shows, it had a wide variety 
of choices. 


IV—CHANGES IN THE 
“COST OF LIVING” 








t., 1954— 
Increase 
since 1946. 
(1) Official calculation, based on 
interim index of retail — 
and old cost of living index. . 43 
(2) All consumer goods and ser- 
a, gee eee py OP e ere Ty oot 47 
(3) Working-class index (London 
= Cambridge Economic Ser- a 
i) PRET Se TE OR eT eS 
(4) Ssetiinas items (food, cloth- 
ing, fuel and ht, rent and 
rates) from interim index**... 66 
(5) Subsistence items, excluding 
NF i ica ines ae ckie vs 70 
(6} “Human needs” budgetf, in- 
CRUE PORE Os erie pcies 50 
(7) “Human needs” budgetf, ex- 
Cheating TOBE Sion so F6 eo 04 8¥Ks 60 
* Interim index since 1953. 


** Linked between 1946 and 1947, by LCES index. 

+ Based on “ Human Needs of a Single Person,” 
by T. Schulz. Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics, June, 1950. 


The least generous increase that it 
could have given, while pretending to 
stand by this formula, would have been 
48. od. a week for a single pensioner and 
6s. 3d. for a married couple. At one 
time it was believed that this was what 
it intended to give ;-the price calculation 
that could be used to justify it was 
arrived at by the dubious step of linking 
the interim index of retail prices (which 
started in 1947) to the old red-fiannel 
cost of living index for the twelve 
months between 1946 and 1947. The 
old index stayed stationary in these 
twelve months, whereas- more reliable 
indicators all showed a rise in prices. The 
index that the Government has in fact 
used—in deciding to raise pensions to 
55 per cent above the 1946 level—seems 
to be No. 3 in Table [V. In other 
words, it has decided to allow pensions 
to move in line with the cost of living 
of the working class as a whole. As 
Table IV shows, there are two indices 
that could be quoted to justify bigger in- 
creases ; but—for many pensioners at any 
rate—they would really be rather bogus 


Although the better-off three-quarters 
of old-age pensioners will reap the full 
advantage from the proposed increases, 
the poorest one-quarter—who are on 
national assistance—will get much less, 
as their assistance will be cut to the ex- 
tent of the increase in their pensions. 
Many of them will get only another 
2s. 6d. a week. As Table I shows, how- 
ever, their new rates (the rock-bottom 
national assistance rates) will be between 
80 and 88 per cent above their 1946 level. 
This is considerably greater than the rise 
in any price index—or in wages—since 
that time. Although some pensioners un- 
doubtedly suffer real hardship—and 
although this may be a bad week to say 
this—it should be emphasised that there 
has never been any statistical evidence 
to prove that hardship is widespread. 
Indeed, according to the final table, based 
on the National Food Survey, pensioners 


V—FOOD CONSUMPTION 
(Oz. per head per week unless otherwise 


stated) 

Old-age Pensioners House- 

holds 
1954 1954 

Ist half | Ist half 
Milk (pints) « -9 4-8 5-1 
Cheese eeeene ze Pe 77 

Eggs (number) : . ° 

pone bk ch ka 0 39 3°8 
Margarine ... *8 4-6 4-8 
Meat & bacon oe 31-4 33-5 
ea ‘1 16-5 16-2 
NR 5 Re Cae ay 8 3°5 2-8 








* Excluding March and June for which information was 
not available. 
are now (before the proposed increases) 
feeding themselves better than they 
were a few years ago, in spite of higher 
prices. Their food consumption com- 
pares surprisingly well with that of the 
nation as a whole. 
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so much trouble last February. The Government is’ willing 
to wind up the old pensions fund with its growing actuarial 
deficiency, to wipe the slate clean, and to start discussions 
on a new scheme that will not, presumably, attempt to make 
existing contributors pay for the rise in the cost of living— 
and thus in retiring teachers’ pensions—over the last fifteen 
years. This is undoubtedly good politics. As almost every 
other pensions fund in the country is actuarially gaping, it is 
a common form of bad economics ; provided the teachers 
are not too exigent in the new negotiations, it can be passed 
off with a shrug. 


Home Truths for German Traders 


N the past, German businessmen have often been at once 
the most optimistic and the most woolly advocates of 
more trade with the Communist bloc. An unwarrantable 
sense of grievance against the alleged unfairness of the 
West’s self-imposed Cocom strategic export controls has 
on occasions led them to criticise bitterly the East-West trade 
of Britain and other countries. It is, therefore, refreshing 
that two influential German business leaders, both con- 
nected with the Ostausschuss, the organisation set up to 
watch over trade with the Communists, have recently set 
about dispelling illusions in speeches to German business- 
men. 

They have made a number of familiar points: that the 
possibilities of trade can never be more than marginal ; 
that the present low levels are due to changes in the internal 
economic structure as well as in the trade policies of the 
Soviet bloc; and that Eastern offers of food and raw 
materials are variable and often unattractive in both price 
and quality. But significant emphasis has been placed by 
these spokesmen on one fact that is less frequently aired. 
They point out that the Federal Republic’s trade with the 
Eastern bloc could be increased only at the expense of the 
country’s overseas markets ; in order to maintain the level 
of exports to countries like Turkey, for instance, Germany 
must allow them to earn D-marks by buying from them 
the food and raw materials which it might otherwise be able 
to get from Eastern Europe. To Germany, they emphasize, 
the recent important increases in these overseas markets are 
so valuable that it would be wrong to exchange this concrete 
gain for the dubious advantages of trade with the East. 

Whether this more sober approach to East-West trade is 
due to the practical disappointments suffered by business- 
tmnen in their trade contacts with the Communists, or 
‘whether it is a direct consequence of the recent relaxation 
of the embargo lists, it is all to the good. Equally pleasing 
is the way in which these responsible business leaders have 
at last firmly laid the myth that German business is inequit- 
ably treated by the working of the Cocom lists. 


A Misguided Vote 


T is a pity that the United Nations General Assembly 
I ever agreed to put the Dutch-Indonesian dispute over 
West New Guinea on its agenda. There has always been 
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singularly little merit in the Indonesian‘ claim to sovereignty 
over the territory ; and nothing that has now been said by 
the Indonesians or their supporters in the Assembly's 
Political Committee has made the Indonesian claim any more 
presentable. Historically and geographically it is highly 
exiguous, while on ethnic grounds it has no validity a: all, 
the inhabitants of Western New Guinea are predomin antly 
Papuan and not Malay. 

The Indonesians, aware perhaps of the weakness of their 
claim, have tried to give it greater appeal by presenting it 
as part of the general struggle against “ outmoded 
colonialism.” But it is nonsense to speak of the growing 
political consciousness of the scattered, remote and extremely 
primitive tribes of West New Guinea ; and on any common 
sense view the Dutch, with their superior experience 
and material resources, are far better fitted than the 
Indonesians to give these backward peoples the kind of 
friendly tutelage and practical help that they need now and 
will need for many years to come. It is equally absurd to 
represent Dutch rule in West New Guinea as a latent 
threat to peace in the area—unless, of course, anyone 
harbours plans to turn the Dutch out by force. The 
Australian delegate, on the contrary, made it perfectly plain 
that his country has a lively strategic interest in maintaining 
the security and stability of the neighbouring northern 
island. 


AUS TRALIA 


Mercator's Projection 





Yet in spite of the weakness of the Indonesian claim, a 
majority of the Political Committee has implicidly committed 
itself to the view that there is some substance im what the 
Indonesians say ; by 34 votes to 14 with Io abstentions, it 
has “expressed the hope” that the Dutch and the 
Indonesians would resume the negotiations on West New 
Guinea that broke down nearly three years ago. At that 
time the Dutch hoped that some accommodation might be 
reached within the framework of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. But since the Union is now no more, and since 
the Indonesians are demanding nothing less than a complete 
transfer of sovereignty, the Dutch maintain that there is no 
point in re-opening the discussion. Their stand has bee 
strongly supported by Britain and Australia among others ; 
but it should have received much wider support. The 
General Assembly does its prestige no good when it allows 
its entirely laudable sympathy for backward peoples to be 
distorted and misused in this way. It is to be hoped that 
many delegates will think again when the Assembly takes 
up the matter in plenary session. 
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Indonesia’s Folly 


+ oME recent actions of the Indonesian government have 
S been an object lesson in how not to treat the foreign 
businessman. Last March, without warning, a new tax of 
662 per cent on the value of remittances abroad was intro- 
duced, mainly in order to catch transfers of profits of 
foreign-owned firms. More recently, this autumn, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs has “ advised ” foreign firms— 
it amounts to a thinly veiled threat—to transfer their sole 
agencies to Indonesian-owned firms. It is decidedly 
unreasonable to expect reputable principals thus to entrust 
these agencies to inexperienced Indonesian firms, which as 
yet have neither the technical knowledge nor the facilities 
to undertake the work. For a country that needs foreign 
capital both to bolster its present precarious foreign balance 
and for its future development this action is no less than 
political folly, as Mr Hatta, the Vice-President, has virtually 
admitted this week. 

Indonesia’s crass behaviour towards foreign business 
interests cuts across the generally more favourable climate 
that has been developing in other underdeveloped 
countries. In the Philippines, for example, an Investment 
Assistance Commission has recently been appointed with 
the express purpose of encouraging both domestic and 
foreign investments. In January of this year Turkey passed 
a new foreign investment law which it is hoped will facilitate 
the introduction of foreign capital. The Ceylon govern- 
ment has recently. reaffirmed its desire to attract overseas 
investment. These are only a few examples of a salutary 
general trend. The fact is that many of the capital- 
starved countries have at last realised that the pool of foreign 
capital available to them is limited; they must compete with 
each other by promising reasonable terms. Indonesia, how- 
ever, despite the unhappy condition of its foreign reserves, 
is apparently prepared to fall back to the end of the queue. 

There is still a considerable British financial interest in 
Indonesia—not less than {150 million—and it is surely 
time that more general attention was paid to the predica- 
ment of this valuable asset. In some respects British 
businessmen in Indonesia are scarcely any better off than 
their unfortunate colleagues who still hold property in 
Communist China, Those at least now know where they 
stand and are able, for instance, to make occasional replace- 
ments of their staffs. The Indonesians, on the other hand, 
are still raising new barriers and have practically barred the 
entry of British personnel ; they insist on the promotion 
of Indonesians even to jobs where this is quite impracticable. 
In Indonesia the prevailing uncertainties and the fumbling 
actions of the government are making it almost impossible 
for foreign enterprise to carry on. 


Reshaping Defence 


W HETHER or not the changes in defence arrangements 
¥ which were announced by Mr Macmillan this week 
make up any substantial part of the savings which some 
People have been forecasting*for the next defence budget, 
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one thing is grimly clear: they are a further instalment 
of the steady transformation in tactical preparations and the 
conventional armament which is being brought about as the 
implications of thermo-nuclear experiment, and of atomic 
stock-piling, are being digested at Chiefs of Staff level. The 
decision on Suez was so affected ; and then the Nine Power 
treaty arrangements. Now the Anti-Aircraft Command 
finally goes, except for small units to guard field forces and 
areas liable to precision bombing as opposed to high-level 
attack. AA Command has, in fact, already been much run 
down ; this final decision seems to reflect on the possibility 
of adapting it for any effective defence against low-level 
attack. It might be unwise to assume that the missile pro- 
gramme is so far advanced as to hold any alternative form 
of ground-to-air defence in early prospect. 


The disbanding of these AA units and of the second 
battalions of some regiments formed in 1951, together with 
some reductions in gverseas commitments, will enable the 
Army to recreate a strategic reserve at home notwithstanding 
some run-down in its total strength. But any such easing 
of the Army’s manpower problem will merely bring into 
new focus its supremely difficult tasks in fulfilling its tactical 
commitment in Europe and its-contingent liability for main- 
taining morale and order in Britain in the event of atomic 
attack. The decision that the Royal Auxiliary Air Force 
should be a training, rather than immediately operational, 
force merely underlines the immense complexity and high 
cost of the latest front line machines, still few in number, 
which cannot be spared for auxiliary use. The auxiliary 
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squadrons have their place—which may again change with 
new aircraft types in contemplation—but it is now clear that 
in the first stages of war they will not be in the front line. 


Prosperous Wales 


LTHOUGH the incidence of unemployment in Wales is 
twice that of England, and only a quarter of Welsh 
farms have-electricity ds against half in England—to quote 
two figures from the debate on Welsh affairs last week—the 
indisputable fact is that Wales is more prosperous than 
ever in the principality’s history. The strength of the South 
Wales economy is evident from the astonishingly quick 
absorption of the tinplate workers from the obsolete hand 
mills into other industry, and the remarkable diversification 
of production in an area once reliant on three industries. All 
the Welsh members had particular grievances in their con- 
stituencies—as all members have—but general points of 
criticism were few. The “depopulation” of Wales turns 
out to be the migration of workers to better. themselves in the 
Midlands ; while, to balance such black spots as parts of 
North Wales or Barry Docks, there are areas where vacan- 
cies far exceed workers. 


Wales, like other peripheral rural areas, lacks some ameni- 
ties—the poor reception of broadcasts is a standing source 
of annoyance—but Major Lloyd George had little difficulty 
in showing that the country was benefiting from the 
buoyancy of the whole economy of which it forms part. He 
rightly warned members that no section of that economy 
should “ attempt to deal with local problems by temporarily 
bolstering up the existing economic structure at points where 
it has already shown itself to be inadequate to the needs of 
contemporary life.” The temptation to do so is increased 
where’ a strong sense of separate nationality and a local 
language comes into play. But the distinctive and proper 
Cambrian patriotism shown in the discussion never 
degenerated into cranky separatism or the slogans of anti- 
colonialism. Unlike some of the other pieces of conventional 
flag-trailing at the end of the old session, this was a hearten- 
ing debate. 


Fruits of Industrial Peacemaking 


HE strike of ship repair workers in the Port of London, 

backed by fifteen unions, came to an end last week 
shortly after the dispute had been reported to the Minister 
of Labour. It is not belittling the achievement of the 
Ministry’s conciliation officer to say that, if both sides had 
not been ready for it, it would not have been so easy to find 
a formula for peace: First, they had to be got round a 
table together, for the employers had refused to meet the 
unions formally while the strike lasted ; and second, a new 
procedure had to be found for dealing with redundancy, It 
is now agreed that length of service will be taken into account 
and that proposed dismissals will be discussed with union 
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officials if they so desire. Wis & piky thar it took eight «< ecks, | 
and the loss of valuable repair business to continental ports, 
to arrive at what had seemed to be the common-sense <oly- 
tion all along. 


If the role of conciliation was here simple and str. ‘cht. 
forward, arbitration has lately developed wheels \ ithin 
wheels. The award of the railways tribunal to the {oot- 
platemen, so far in excess of what the Transport «om- 
mission was prepared to offer, has borne fruit in a rencwed 
claim by the National Union of Railwaymen for its other 
grades. The increases demanded are those which the T::ns- 
port Commission rejected in the early stages of the negotia- 
tions ; but as the award to footplatemen was only 2s. 6d. 
less than the £9 15s. that the NUR had asked, it regards 
its original claim for other grades as justified. If the T::ns- 


_ port Commission rejects the claim—and it clearly cannot 


accept it—there will no doubt be the usual call for strike 
action, But the public’s best hope is that it may suit both 
the commission and the union leaders to let this quesiion 
also go to arbitration. As the tribunal has declared itself 
in favour of restoring some of the extra reward once earned 
by engine drivers and firemen, the commission could 
be fairly confident that it would not now natrow the differen- 
tial with a big award to other grades —except perhaps to the 
most skilled, such as signalmen. The union leaders—m ny 
of whom are moderate mén who say they have been pushed 
into renewing the claim by an enraged rank and file—could 
save their faces by this device. They could rightly claim 
that they had done their best. 


India’s No to Private Steel 


N deciding that India’s next move in steel development 

must be made under government rather than priv.ic 
control, Mr Nehru’s cabinet has had-one straightforward and 
generally acceptable argument. Although the particular p:o- 
ject in question had been put up by Mr B. M. Birla. a 
private industrialist, the bulk of the money was to come 
from the state. Out of a capital of 350 million rupees, \1 
Birla is reported to have offered to find 150 million, or 
rather less than half. The fact that private British cap ‘al 
was associated with Mr Birla does not affect, and, 1 's 
believed, did not affect in Delhi, the main argument tat 
control should lie with the major financial interest. 


The decision, nevertheless, is a bad one. It appears ‘© 
undo much of the progress made in Indian political think: 
during the past few years. When the Indians first tos 
over the reins of power in their own country in 1947 ma’ ’; 
including Mr Nehru, favoured a kind of Gandhian Socialis:. 
One of the features of subsequent development has been ‘'° 
growing realisation that, if India is to make the most of | 
own resources as well as to attract foreign capital, priva:e 
industry must be allowed to play a vital role in the nation! 
economy. Indeed, apparent acknowledgement of this fact 


set India ahead of many smaller countries with simi: 
problems. 


There is no evidence either that the present decision 
against Mr Birla was governed by unwillingness to accc)! 
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British n participation in Indian steel expansion or that British 
Grms will not in fact help to erect a new steel plant. But 
in the general confusion the Commerce Minister, Mr Krish- 
namvchari, offered to resign, and, although his resignation 


was --fused, it is clear that the swing back in favour of state- 
run cnterprise has already gained considerable impetus. 
Uniortunately, this is damaging to India’s prestige as a 
suit: ole field for foreign investment. Nor is it likely, in a 


which already possesses a highly developed private 
il sphere, to make for the best possible economic 
s on the domestic front. 


( ompetitive Co-existence for Asia 


eporTS that American economic aid to the countries 
R of southern and eastern Asia will shortly be increased 
are deeply welcome. From the start of the Colombo Plan 
there have always been two broad difficulties. One has 
been the shortage of money, the other the problem of 
making proper use of what there was; and if there had 
been more, it would have been extremely difficult to use it 
effectively. The countries of the Commonwealth have 
nothing to be ashamed of in the Colombo Plan. Given 
their own economic shortages and needs, they were bold 
and generous to launch it when they did, and the Plan has 
done an immense amount of good. But it is now over half 
way on its course, and no one could pretend that it has 
ceded in making any fundamental impression on the 

of hoisting Asia to an entirely new level of living. The 

me in has barely kept pace with the birthrate. For America 
to step in now is therefore to come to the rescue at a crucial 
moment and to transform the prospects for the next few 


here remain, nevertheless, severe difficulties which must 
not be underestimated, It is by no means enough to equate 
good intentions plus a liberal supply of dollars with sound 
economic development. Backward countries need much 
more than money. Above all they need the technical help 
to apply it effectively. They need the maturity not to think 
that they can simply take on a huge programme of develop- 
ment as one more task for their own overtaxed, usually 
ine‘licient, and often corrupt administrations. And they 
necd a well-balanced and intelligently applied economic 
programme to counteract inflation. More money, however 
welcome, only increases the importance of this whole range 
of fundamental. political and economic problems. 
it is to be hoped that both the potential recipients in 
Aso and the Administration in Washington will give full 
recognition to the difficulties and try to solve them together. 
One unpromising portent, however, is the title already 
being given to the proposals—* competitive co-existence.” 
If this is official, it should be dropped. For one thing, it 
imues that a programme of aid is being undertaken solely 
as an anti-Communist measure, a feature which the 
Colombo Plan has always avoided. For another, this title 
Suggests a@ mere race in economic development with Com- 
Munist Countries and a consequently unhealthy emphasis 
"| a propaganda type of industrialisation for its own sake, 
regardless of its suitability. , 
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As Colonials See Us 


FFICIALS and settlers in the colonies often complain 
O that when a lot of money has been spent in sending 
a promising young man to England and equipping him with 
a.training and degree, he commonly returns more nationalist 
than when he left—even Anglophobe where he had been 
Anglophile. This is usually ascribed to Communist 
influence: the student is taught grievances of which he was 
hitherto unaware. Colonial students do tend to be leftist. 
Communist nobbling is active. But many of the “ Been 
Tos” (the African phrase for a student returned from 
England), are also disillusioned by the hard realities of life 
in an alien industrial culture for which they were never 
prepared—indeed, a proportion were taught to expect a 
Christmas-card Homeland that never existed. A broadsheet 
just published by Political and Economic Planning’, as -an 
hors @aeuvre to a full length study of the colonial student, 
with recommendations for helping him to get more out of 
his sojourn in Britain, provides enough evidence of student 
unhappiness, discontent and misdirection to justify hard 
thinking by the student welfare bodies, the university 
authorities and by the well-disposed public—at whose 
hospitable firesides most could be done to make these future 
leaders in their own countries firm friends to Britain. 

Many students, of course, do penetrate the forbidding 
exterior of British existence, and find the friendships and 
personal happiness that is intended to go with the specialised 
training for which the British taxpayer so often pays. They 
return with warmer feelings for Britain, and more confident 
in themselves. This, it seems, is commoner among women 
than men, among those who go to residential universities 
than those who live as day students, among those who go 
to smaller towns and colleges than those who go to large 
ones (especially London), among those from Asian or 
Mediterranean colonies than those from Africa. Light 
coloured West Indians are likely to get better impressions 
than dark ones. This is understandable, and should be 
considered when placing students. The dour British 
character, like the weather, must be endured ; some found 
both far more endurable than they had expected. Students 
should certainly be helped and befriended, but not molly- 
coddled ; and the tone of some student Criticism of their 
reception augurs poorly for their drive and adaptability in 
the catecrs ahead of them. 


Why We Die 


HE accompanying diagram, based on the Ministry of 
Health’s annual report (Cmd 9307) on the state of 

the public health (its report on the health service has 
also been published—Cmd 9321), compares some of the 
mortality rates for 1953 with those for 1938. The 
greatest improvement in the general statistics has occurred 
in deaths associated with childbearing, The fall in the 


infant mortality rate is well known, but less attention has 





* Students from the Colenies, PEP. 2s. 6d. 
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been paid to the even bigger fall in the mortality rate of 
children aged 1 to 14. Two reasons for this are the big 
declines shown in the second section of the diagram, in 
deaths from tuberculosis and diphtheria. On the other 
hand, because of the greater proportion of pegple in the 
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higher age groups, deaths from diseases of the circulation 
(such as strokes and heart attacks) show a large increase 
compared with 1938. Even this increase, however, is far 
outdistanced by that for deaths from lung cancer—to which 
the Ministry once again calls attention. 


Pictures as Investments 


HO can afford to buy pictures these days ? Much is 

heard about the extinction of the private collector by 
the plague of taxation. Yet at Christie’s last week the collec- 
tion of the late Mr Rees Jeffreys, mostly rather inferior 
examples of the work of notable artists, was sold for the 
very large sum of £56,344. Even this is less than the 
private patron will eventually pay, for ‘many of the pur- 
chasers were picture galleries buying to re-sell at a profit 
of at least 10 per cent. 


For high-priced pictures by established artists the dealers 
find their customers mainly among businessmen, who buy 
pictures partly because in recent years it has become the 
fashionable thing to do, but partly because—with skill or 
good advice—it can be profitable beyond the average stock 
exchange speculator’s wildest dreams. Indeed, it is the 
private collector hanging on to his purchases for several 
years, rather than the dealer seeking a rapid turnover, 
who has made money out of the unbroken rise in the 
prices realised by established paimters over the last fifteen 
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years. Many of the paintings sold last week showed a five- 
or sixfold increase in value since Mr Rees Jeffreys bought 
them in the 1930s ; if they had been better examples the 
increase would have been even more. 

The astonishingly high price of 6,700 guineas was bid on 
behalf of the Tate Gallery for Matisse’s small portrait of 
Derain. It is admittedly an interesting work historically, for 
it is of the fauve period now sought after, and its subject 
is another fauve artist ; and the price had also been enhanced 
by Matisse’s death a few days before. The chairman of the 
Tate Gallery on this occasion forestalled, or at any rate 
synchronised with, the usual blast of criticism about 
extravagance by pointing out that the Tate itself would pay 
out only about £900. The National Art Collections Fund, 
the Contemporary Art Society and private donors have 
contributed the rest of the sum needed. But the total price 
paid by and on behalf of the Tate will be only about half 
the price realised in Christie’s sale, because Mr Rees 
Jeffrey’s executor is allowing the gallery the benefit of the 
death duty that would have had to be paid if the picture 
were not being sold to a national collection. 





The Cost of Interference 


War, an evil of frightful magnitude, now absorbs public 
attention, and we no longer hear one word of the many 
small matters that erewhile, clamorously enforced by 
would-be great men, occupied the public mind. . . . In the 
years of peace, the Government, which now really repre- 
sents the popular opinion, and is moved by those who put 
that in motion, has been incited year after year to devote 
more and more of the public resources to objects beyond, 
as we have always contended, the sphere of the duties 
of Government, and of doubtful utility. Now that the 
country requires all its resources to ensure success, it can 
no longer afford to waste one farthing on the scheming 
men and the frivolous objects that have latterly almost 
monopolised the public ear and the public resources. The 
national work now required to be done is totally different 
from that—erecting museums, building galleries, culti- 
vating taste, improving the fine arts, promoting literature— 
to which the national exertions and the national funds 
have lately been devoted. These pursuits—never proper 
to the Government, however suitable to individuals, and 
in them most praiseworthy—must now be given up ; for 
the nation will protest against additional taxation or loans 
to pay for instruction in the crotchets of individuals, by 
whatever names they may be dignified. It is with regret 
that we now cast our eyes over the columns of the 
miscellaneous and other estimates, and find vast sums 
of money—{£722,812 applied to education, and chiefly to 
the higher branches of education alone—collected by taxa- 
tion, and devoted to purposes with which, in our estima- 
tion, and in the estimation of many others, the State has 
no business to interfere, and with which it never interferes 
without actually inflicting injury on the community, 
besides wasting its money. . . . It must flash on the public 
that to pay the cost of interfering with private affairs it 
will be necessary to levy new taxes or incur fresh debt, 
which might have been avoided, or at least the means of 
raising the national resources might have been increased, 
had the public interfered less with individuals, and had 
the national power been properly husbanded in peace. 
The war expenditure . . . will have unjustly to bear the 
blame of new taxes or new debts. 


The Economist 


December 2, 1854 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sudanese Dilemma 


Sir—In your. note of November 13th on 
the “ dilemma ” facing Sayed Azhafi, the 
Sudanese Prime Minister, you speak of 


the tipulated three-year transition 
period” before — self-determination. 
There is a widespread misunderstanding 
about the provisions of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of February, 1953, 


which in fact lays down (Article 9) that 
the transitional period shall be brought 
to an end “as soon as possible.” It adds, 
“In any case this period shall not exceed 
three years.” 


The only specific limiting factor is 
“completion of Sudanisation,” i.e., the 
ubstitution of Sudanese for British 


5 

officials in key positions. This process 
has made very rapid strides indeed. If 
ke so chooses, Sayed Azhari will be in a 
position to call for elections to a Con- 


stituent Assembly in ‘twelve months at 
the outside, and probably much less. 


The exact date will no doubt be deter- 


mined by political considerations. ‘The 
pro-Egyptian elements in the present 
Sudan Cabinet must be aware that the 
disinclination of the Sudanese for being 


subordinated to Egypt is growing from 
month to month—a tendency which the 
elimination of General Neguib (who is 
popular in the Sudan) will only 


accentuate, 


But before contemplating elections of 
such importance, the National Union 
government must first make up its mind 
what it really wants in respect of the pro- 
posed “link” with Egypt: up to now, 
the National Union Party has refused to 


face this issue, 


In the last resort, it may well be 
decided by the attitude of the govern- 
ment’s Khatmi supporters. You state 
that the latter (a Jarge religious group 
who follow Sayed" Sir Ali el Mirghani, 
and vote NUP mainly because their 
Mahdist religious rivals. vote Umma) 
have received “ extensive backing ” from 
Egypt. Egyptian largesse has certainly 
been widely distributed, but I should not 
have thought that the Khatmiya, as such, 
had received a major share. Consider- 
able cfforts have recently been made in 
Cairo—with what success is not clear— 
'o win over Sayed Ali. But it was the 
latter's confidant, the Khatmi Minister 
of Deience ‘in the Azhari Cabinet, Sayed 
Khalaialla Khalid, who recently caused 
Consicrnation in Egypt by repeated 
public demands that the Sudan should 
be completely sovereign and indepen- 
dent. —Yours faithfully, 


R ANTHONY MANN 
Om 


The Student Classes 


Smr—Basing your remarks on a Parlia- 
mentary reply of November 4th, you 
wrote in your issue of November 2oth: 
“At Oxford, in both 1951-52 and 
1952-53, the proportion of Firsts gained 
by those on GCE state scholarships 
(who nearly all come from maintained 
schools) was greater than the proportion 
won by open scholars whose awards 
were merely supplemented by the state 
(and many of whom came from inde- 
pendent schools).” 


The Parliamentary reply referred to 
gives no information about the schools 
of the state scholarship holders whose 
degrees were analysed. It would; how- 
ever, appear that, in making the 
statements in brackets in my quotation, 
you overlooked a further table in the 
reply which analysed the schools of 
those who took up state scholarships at 
Oxford in 1953-54. The position 
revealed is as follows: 










Maintained stitial 
Schools Schools 


Method 
of Award 


CAE iss Ri iss» 
Supplementary . 


State scholarships tenable at Oxford 
would seem therefrom to be divided 
between the two methods of award in 
almost the same ratio for both types of 
school.—Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.1 


Joun WALLEY 


Colour Bar at the Gate? 


Sir—Referring to the present large-scale 
immigration of West Indians and other 
non-European British subjects, is there 
any real reason, apart from misguided 
sentiment or national pride, why Great 
Britain should treat immigrants, British 
or otherwise, any differently from the 
other Dominions ? The mere fact that 
these Islands constitute the Queen’s 
oldest. dominion seems to me entirely 
beside the point. 


To take three territories with which 
I am well acquainted, South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia and Kenya, respec- 
tively a dominion, a semi-dominion and 
a Crown colony, The first and last of 
these insist upon a cash deposit from 
British immigrants, whereas Southern 
Rhodesia requires that the British immi- 
grant should produce proof of employ- 
ment, or alternatively bring a certain 
amount of capital with him. The result 
is that over a number of years in any 
event (the deposits being generally 
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limited to five years’ duration) the immi- 
grant, should he become unémployed or 
in any way a charge upon public funds, 
can be, and quite frequently’ is, 


It is easy to imagine that in the event 
of unemployment in Great Britain West 
Indians and other coloured workers, the 
great majority of whom are fairly recent 
arrivals in this country, will be the first 
to suffer—Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C.2 ALFRED BEIT 


Is Endorsement 
Superfluous ? 


Smrr—Your correspondent, Mr 
McDougall, in your issue of November 
13th, has given us a perfect example of 
the pitfalls in the dangerous path of 
those having a little knowledge. 


The answer to the question whether 
a payee of a bill is fictitious or not 
depends solely on the intentions of the 
drawer. I cannot doubt that Mr 
McDougall assumes the object of the 
residents of his hotel to be the settle- 
ment of their accounts there.—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. Roszak 
London, E.C.2 


Flying to Jingo Land 
Sir—There is another side to the argu- 
ments in your article of November 2oth. 
Britain’s aircraft industry has had some 
risk shouldered by public money and 
will need it for 3-5 years on the civil 
side. Otherwise there would be no 
effective industry. It is unfair to accuse 
it of “basking in monopoly” (what, 
then, would you call the American posi- 
tion in postwar civil aviation exports ?). 
Our industry has been trying to get 
turbine craft into service before anyone 
else, and if encouraged may now capture 
and hold a position in a very competi- 
tive market. It needs some financial 
and airline support because it has some 
new and raw types; whereas current 
American civil aircraft are largely of 
1938 vintage plus steady development. 
Probably only Boeing so far has had 


. enough money to invest in a new type 


(707 and 717); and Boeing are. three 
times the size of any British firm. 

With BOAC -flying. roo per cent 
American airframes over the Atlantic 
the outlook for international trade in 
British aircraft is poor. If our civil 
industry fares well, BOAC prospers ; 
but if BOAC “succeeds” with foreign 
aircraft, the industry does very poorly. 
This is not just flag-wagging. Nine- 
tenths of present world civil aircraft are 
American, less than one-tenth British. 
This ratio is not preordained, and .does 
not reflect merit. 


‘Admittedly ad hoc political pressure 
is to be deprecated, but perhaps BOAC’s 
statutory responsibilities need modifying 
(i.e. the theory of a national airline) to 
require it to develop British types, and 
also to help it financially as it has itself 
already suggested.—Yours faithfully, 
Reading Cuirrorp B. ALLEN 
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FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT BOOKSHOPS 


ANNUAL 
ABSTRACT OF 
STATISTICS 
1954 


Prepared by the Central Statistical 
Office in collaboration with the 
Statistics Divisions of Government 
Departments, this 91st Annual 
Abstract of Statistics for the United 
Kingdom gives annual figures for 
the years 1944 to 1953 and includes, 
where possible, comparisons with 
1938. It contains over 300 tables 
covering 38 subjects and is of special 
and immediate value to indus- 
trialists, journalists, and economists, 
besides being of interest to the 
general public. 


Price 21s. By post 21s. 8d. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 
423 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Post 
Orders : P.O. Box 569 London, S.E.1) ; 13a 
— ees eee oo King Street, 

anchester, 2; 2 Edmu t jirming- 
ham, 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff: Tower 
Lane, Bristol, 1 e Chichester Street, 

ast ; 


or through any bookseller. 


“One can think of no 
better book gift fer a 
pipe smoker. 7k 


THE 
PIPE 


by GEORGES HERMENT 
Foreword by STEPHEN POTTER 


“ Everything is here that one 
can possibly want to know 
about pipes and the smoking 
of them. The author knows 
his pipe history as well as the 
technicalities of manufacture, 
but he is never dull or over 
technical, writing throughout 
with wit and a sense of 


‘ humour. 


Mr. Potter’s foreword on 
pipemanship is delicious.”— 
Glasgow Herald.* 


65 line drawings 8/6 net 
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Eradicating Mau Mau 


DEFEATING MAU MAU. 
By L. S. B. Leakey. 
Methuen. 159 pages. 8s. 6d. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE MAU MAU. 
By Ione Leigh. 
W.H. Allen. 224 pages. 16s. 


the past two years there have been 
several books about Mau Mau, but 
none have made this militant African 
secret society and its origins more under- 
standable than the monograph which Dr 
Leakey published early in the Kenya 
crisis, “ Mau Mau and the Kikuyu.” 
His new short study adds some valuable 
chapters to that analysis, particularly on 
the astonishingly intricate and effective 
Mau Mau organisation and on its per- 
version and use of Kikuyu religious ten- 
dencies, and it contains a valuable note 
on the loyalists. But it will be read 
largely for its constructive proposals now 
that Mau Mau is losing its hold on the 
Kikuyu — proposals which in some 
respects go far further than the rehabili- 
tation plans of the Kenya Government. 
Coming from such an authority, con- 
structive proposals cannot be ignored, 
especially when the whole future of 
post-Mau Mau relations between black 
and white seems so baffling. But they 
will be keenly criticised because they 
ask a very great deal ; it is fair to observe, 
however, that they ask a great deal 
equally from ali races and from all 
sections of the community. They are 
intended to go to the heart of the genuine 
African grievances on which Mau Mau 
based its power. Dr Leakey adds a 
note of warning and urgency in_ the 
words : 


What has happened . . . among the 
Kikuyu people—because they happened 
to be the tribe psychologically most ready 
to fall an easy prey to false propaganda— 
could easily happen in the next ten or 
twenty years in other tribes in Africa 
unless those in authority are prepared to 
recognise frankly that they made many 


mistakes and . . . to spend considerable 
sums of money .. . in rectifying those 
errors. 


From the Church leaders, as a start, 
Dr Leakey asks virtually the impossible 
—nothing less than the acceptance of 
polygamy, female circumcision and other 
tribal (“ Old Testament”) habits among 
African Christians. -He asks them to 
accept and help the independent African 
churches ; had they not been shunned, 
“ Mau Mau would never have obtained 
the control it did.” The missions will not 
like his view of the effect of their rival- 
ries, and they will unite in resenting his 
references to the African rejection of the 
“ Church’s later laws,” and his convic- 


tion that “Twentieth Century Christi- 
anity”’ has utterly failed the African (the 
implication being, perhaps, that Tenth 
Century Christianity would not have 
done). 

The educationists will not like his 
sweeping condemnation of their efforts, 
while his prescription of more and 
infinitely better trained and selected 
teachers presupposes a vast increase in 
the education budget. He roundly 
blames the British agricultural experts 
for much of the erosion of the tribal 
reserves and demands that they be aug- 
mented with “some additional land ”— 
with the obvious implication that it must 
come out of the white highlands. The 
white farmers will not like his proposal 
that the squatter system be converted 
into a system of secure tenure and 
African village communities in their 
midst. From the white employers— 
especially the business men—Dr Leakey 
requires a living wage for the urban 
African that will sever him from the soil 
by enabling him and his family to live 
entirely on his pay, which must be 
accompanied by a pensions scheme. 
Until the Kenyan cost structure digests 
this wage increase the provision of alter- 
native employment will never really 
relieve population pressure on the soil 
of the reserves. But Dr Leakey demands 
much from the Kikuyu also: in particu- 
lar birth control and the limitation of 
over-rapid matural increase, as was 
practised in tribal times, but by modern 
methods. Politically, Dr Leakey is 
realist. He wants multi-racial govern- 
ment to develop ; but he considers that 
only Kikuyu who can prove they had 
nothing to do with Mau. Mau should 
get the vote in the 1956 elections—out 
of decency te the Kikuyu loyalists and 
the loyal tribes. 

These proposals will upset everybody 
in various ways, including idealists in 
Britain and some members of the House 
of Commons; but they are based on 
knowledge of the people. Further, they 
constitute perhaps the first imaginative 
effort to show the sort of mental adjust- 
ments that.are required from all races 
in a multi-racial society if it is to succeed 
—adjustments which must change the 
European as well as the African outlook 
and tradition. By contrast, Miss Leigh's 
book, though it gives a not unfair picture 
of the Mau Mau situation, and some 
fascinating glimpses of Mr Pritts 
behaviour during his defence of Jomo 
Kenyatta which attest the courage 0! 
author and publisher alike, carries the 
implication that nearly all the reform and 
change required in Kenya ‘must come 
from the uncivilised African. Hers 's 
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strong defence of the settler and 
Kenyan suburbia: the Africans are 
atavistic; the Asians and the British 
ieftists are intriguers; the officials are 
shortsighted _ Incompetent ; the 
Colonial Office is impossible. Perhaps 
naturally, Miss Leigh ends with a plea 
for more settlers—a substantial immigra- 
tion of people of the Right Type from 
Britain (though im conversations with 
Kenya settlers, the visitor is sometimes 
given the impression that, in the Kenyan 
view, the Right Type has died out in 
these degenerate days in Britain). For 
creative (or should one say anthropo- 
logical ?) ideas for a future Kenya, the 
reader will scan Miss Leigh’s book in 
vain. But to many settlers, of course, 
the ideal Kenya is the Kenya of 1952— 
pre-Mau Mau. Dr Leakey has made it 


clear that no such country can ever again 
exist in Africa, that it was a temporary 
thing certain to be destroyed by the 
poisons it failed to drain from the 


African mentality. Whether his pre- 
scription will be adopted is another 
matter—at least his warning stands of 
what will happen if it is not. 


A Proof of Mastery 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL: 
Servant of Crown and Commonwealth. 
A Tribute by Various Hands. 

Edited by Sir James Marchant. 

Cassells. 172 pages. 12s. 6d. 


“COME men,” writes Mr Bernard 

7 Baruch in his letter to Sir Winston, 
included in this volume, “are fortunate 
enough to leave this world . . . before 
their chauffeurs and butlers, drinking 
and gin rummy companions can unloose 
their reminiscences of the great man’s 
life to an audience avid for every detail. 
You are not to be spared this.” It is 
yet another proof of Sir Winston’s great- 
ness that a book compiled under the 
appalling system used for this birthday 
tribute can become a best-seller, and 
should deserve it. Eighteen. companions 
of his working or leisure hours, from 
Sir Anthony Eden to Sir John Rothen- 
stein, from the Aga Khan to Mr Attlee, 
have contributed an article on Sir 
Winston as they have known him. Each 
of these authors bears a famous name, 
and each must be frantically busy ; each 
—if asked to write a tribute to any other 
man living—would probably have re- 
garded the task as a dreary and 
conventional chore. 

With one possible exception, who 
shall be nameless, none of the eighteen 
authors has been able—once his pen is 
to hand—to treat the task of writing an 
€ssay on Sir Winston in this light. 
Remorselessly and in spite of other calls 
on their time, the fascination of their 
Subject has gripped them. Fascination 
is an emotion that can take different 
forms. In this book it shows up vari- 
ously as awe, respect, gleeful camaraderie 
and (in two instances) simple dog-like 
‘votlon. Some of the authors—un- 
oe ily because their own reputa- 
Win Proudly to instances where Sir 

imston has especially condescended to 


‘ons are all secure—are over-anxious to. 


them; never, and this is an art that 
cannot be acquired by the most skilful 
writer of tributes but can only be 


‘Inspired by the paramountcy of the 


subject himself, do they show themselves 
condescending back. They do not even 
do so when covering those chapters of 
history in which they have been proved 
right and Sir Winston wrong, or when 
(as in the articles on art and horse 
racing) they are dealing with subjects in 
which they are among the greatest living 
experts and Sir Winston merely an 
enthusiastic amateur. 

The new material in this book, despite 
a few additions to the fund of Churchill 
stories, is rather disappointingly scarce. 
But the general effect is one that the 
authors probably never intended, 
although they need not fear that it does 
them anything but credit. It is a study 
of reactions from the merely famous to 
the proximity of mastery. 


Report on India 


AMBASSADOR’S REPORT. 
By Chester Bowles. 
Gollancz, 425 pages. 18s. 


R CHESTER BOWLES, who was 

the United States’ ambassador in 
India in 1951-53, rightly urges that 
anyone who has read Pandit Nehru’s 
books, “ overflowing with an irrepressible 
faith in western liberalism,” must recog- 
nise at once that Communism can have 
no appeal for him. He explains lucidly 
how it is that, despite this, Pandit Nehru 
refuses to involve India in any western 
military commitment, however “ defen- 
sive”; and he emphasises a fact which 
justifies the attention that the Foreign 
Office does, and the State Department 
should, pay to Pandit Nehru’s pro- 
nouncements, namely, that he is “one 
of the few statesmen of the whole under- 
developed world of more than a billion 
people who has really powerful mass 
support among his people.” Pandit 
Nehru’s decision (taken against warnings 
of “inevitable” chaos) to send 100 
million illiterate peasants to the polls in 
1951 was not only a personal triumph 
but a major contribution to the stabilisa- 
tion of democracy in Asia. 

Mr Bowles and his family set the 
New Delhi diplomatic corps an example, 
which unfortunately remains unique, by 
learning Hindi and spending more time 
in the villages, schools, and universities, 
than they did in the capital gleaning 
political and economic information from 
the newspapers and attending cocktail 
parties to pick up the “inside story.” 
The result was that in 1951-53 the 
American embassy understood Indian 
mentality and problems better than any 
other foreign observers, and in some 
ways better than the desk-bound officials 
of the Indian government. Mr Bowles’s 
racy expositions of Indian personalities, 
motives, problems and policies are there- 
fore authoritative shirt-sleeved sketches 
of the kind that Alexander Werth used 
to make of France in the inter-war years. 
He aims primarily at American readers ; 
but his efforts to reconcile the Asian out- 
look with the interests and prejudices of 





Christmas Choice... 


OXFORD 


Some of our 1954 successes— 
Herbert Morrison’s Government 
and Parliament, W. G. Con- 
stable’s The Painter’s Workshop, 
Tom Jones’s A Diary with 
Letters and Jim Corbett’s The 
Temple Tiger—will be on many 
Christmas lists. Oxford have, 
however, many perennials : 
Oxford Dictionaries, Atlases, 
Companions ; and there are new 
volumes in the Histories of 
Modern Europe, English 
Literature and Music. There 
are, too, the popular series—the 
Oxford Standard Authors with 
its Complete Shakespeare for 
12s. 6d. (or on India Paper for 
21s. net), and the World’s 
Classics with many new titles, 
among them, Lark Rise to 
Candleford. One last reminder 
for a really welcome present, the 
Oxford Miniature Coronation 
Bible, most modestly priced at 
18s. 6d. net. 
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-THE PRINCIPLES 
OF WORLD 


CITIZENSHIP 
By L. JONATHAN COHEN 


Lecturer in Philosophy, Queen’s 
College, Dundee, in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. 


An analysis of the patterns of 
human discourse about morals, 
law and international justice. 


10s 6d net 
IN PREPARATION 


THE THEORY OF 
WAGES 


By K. W. ROTHSCHILD 


This new text-book on wage 
theory brings together the 
traditional wage theory with the 
newer developments in other 
fields so that a rounded view of 
the present state of wage theory 
- is obtained. 18s net 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 


1700-1950 


By W. HOFFMAN 


Translated by W. H. Chaloner 
and W. O. Henderson. 


Provisionaily 25s net 
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his compatriots throw a «evealing light 
on the factors that govern American 
policy-making, which others who have 


to co-exist with the United States should 


ponder. 

With so much that is truly praise- 
worthy, it is deplorable that Mr Bowles 
repeatedly indulges in over-simplified 
and misleading observations on Britain’s 
record in India. Since he is pleading 
for co-operation between India and the 
democracies, one wonders how he 
advances his cause by re-hashing one 
side of the case in a dead controversy. 
It is undeniable that Britain cannot, for 
example, escape its share of the blame 
for the partition of India, but equally 
no one who has followed events since 
the inauguration of provincial autonomy 
in 1937 (to go back no further) can main- 
tain that the Congress party invariably 
pursued policies calculated to wean the 
Muslim masses from the Muslim 
League. Again, if the 1919 reforms had 
been worked for all that they were 
worth, the barren years of (So-called) 
non-violent struggle, with the mutual 
bitterness that they generated, -could 
have been avoided and Pandit Nehru 
have become Prime Minister in 1937 (or 
earlier) over a united, imstead of ten 
years later over a divided, India. No 
doubt the British can as usual be relied 
upon to “take it,” and would, indeed, 
prefer to ignore Mr Bowles’s repeated 
half-truths ; but, as he himself says of 
Soviet anti-American propaganda in 
Asia, some of these views are “danger- 
ously ” wrong and, on reflection, he may 
agree that it is as important to challenge 
them in the one case as in the other. 


Protagonist of the 
Crimean War 


TSAR NICHOLAS L 

By Constantin de Grunwald. Translated 
from the French by Brigit Patmore. 
Douglas Saunders with Macgibbon and 
Kee. 303 pages. 21s. 


Cea. IN DE GRUNWALD 
has to his credit a trilogy of lives of 
early nineteenth century statesmen: 
Stein, Pennemi de Napoléon ; La vie de 
Metternich (ouvrage couronnée 
Pacadémie francaise) ; and Bismarck. To 
these he has added La wie de Nicolas 
Ter, now translated into English. The 
book came out in 1946, which explains 
some references, rather incautiously 
reproduced eight years later, to the 
“dazzling victories” of the Soviet 
Union, and the suggestion that “ per- 
haps the appeased spirits of Nicholas I 
and his evil friends . . con- 
template’ from the Elysian fields a 
country that has reconciled the principles 
of social justice with those of order and 
authority.” The considered verdict of 
history is rather the opposite: that, as in 
in the 1850s France recapitulated the 
love of centralised authority which had 
led the Revolution into the Napoleonic 
Empire, so, a hundred years later, 
Sialinism was not a reaction against 
Tsarism, but a return to that old pattern 
of Imperialism which had deep roots in 
Russian society and religion. 


But this changed point of view. will 
on a agree aes eas tee ie 
stature and effective authority stood head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries 
—essentially a soldier, who carried 
barrack-square discipline into admini- 
stration and domestic life; a man of 
long memories and few ideas, who never 
forgot the Decabrist plot of 1825 or the 
Polish revolt of 1830, yet hated the 
methods used to repress them ; one who 
saw himself as the last champion in 
Europe of legitimate monarchy, and as 
heir of the Tsar who had defeated 
Napoleon and dictated the settlement of 
Vienna. It was not surprising that such 
a man, overwrought and over-confident, 
should have accepted the challenge of 
Turkey and the western powers in 1853, 
or that, dying in the middle of the 
Crimean War, he should have left his 
successor to face problems which had no 
solution till the Bolshevist revolution of 
1917. This is a magnificent subject for 
a biography ; and M. de Grunwald has 
missed ‘no feature of it, personal or 
political, as he seems to have an excep- 
tionaily wide knowledge of the authori- 
ties. 


It is appropriate that such a study 
should be made available to English 
readers in the centenary year 
Sebastopol. The translation is adequate; 
but on p. viii (to look no further) volet 
should have been translated, and 
“ Maxims and Thoughts” left in the 


Feeding the Extra Mouths 


L’AVENIR DES PAYS SOUS- 
DEVELOPPES. 

By Michel Poniatowski. 

Editions SEFI, Paris. 199 pages. 


HE problem is familiar, but it has 

seldom been stated with such clarity 
and vigour. Modern hygiene has.-<re- 
duced the mortality rate and increased 
the birth rate in the under-developed 
countries ; but the expansion. of food 
production, and of the economy. as a 
whole, has been far from sufficient to 
feed the extra mouths even at the pre- 
vious level of nutrition, much less to 
raise the material standard of living. 
Writing in notebook form, and rigorously 
excluding irrelevancies, M. Poniatowski 
dissects and analyses with clinical de- 
tachment. The facts are all there, and 
so are the figures, many of them from 
United Nations sources; they reveal 
anew—and in more striking form be- 
cause of their concentrated impact—a 
world of economic paradox, a 
for instance, in which the United States, 
with seven per cent of the world’s 
population, enjoys forty per cent of its 
income, whereas India and Pakistan, 
with seventeen per cent of the world’s 
population, share less than five per cent 
of. its income 


The diagnosis is impeccable. M. 
Poniatowski, however, does more than 
diagnose ; he also prescribes, and here, 
inevitably, he is on less certain ground. 
Not that he is disposed in any degree to 
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modify his almost dogmatic self. 
assurance. Far from it, he is : «ithe 
short of remedies ror timid in sing 
the patient. He has a realistic, rv less, 
dispassionate, * Mendés-France ° ap- 
proach, Health measures, for in. ince, 
must be economic first and hi. vani- 
tarian second ; they must be ain.ed a 
raising the productivity of the p pula. 
tion, rather than encouraging it to © lieve 
that the state will fill its medica! ceds 
indefinitely and free of charge. No free 
health service, then, for underdev: oped 
countries because, out of their own 
resources, they cannot afford one. 


One set of figures has a fundamntal 
place in M. Poniatowski’s thinking and 
it recurs almost with the regularisy of 
a leit-motif: that in order to rais: the 
income per head of the population © all 
the underdeveloped countries 6b. ‘wo 
per cent, an amnual investmer: of 
$14,000 million from outside countries 
would be needed. As things stand. this 
investment is merely of the order of 
$4,000 million to $5,000 million. I: 
follows that the investments of the major 
“have ” countries, the United States in 
particular, must be dramatically in- 
creased; it also follows that in the 
countries that more especially concern 
the author—the muelieeloped coun- 
tries of the .French Union—outsidec, as 
well as French, capital must be sought. 

Of the difficulties, principally the lack 
of guarantees and therefore of confi- 
dence, M.. Poniatowski is well aware, 
and he suggests measures to overcome 

This is mot a book for the 
layman, but it deserves an early traas- 
lation into English and close perusa! on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


Books Received 


THe Wir or Winston CyurcHiLt. 
By Geoffrey Willams and Charles Roettcr 
Max P, i 106 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Tin, TINPLATE AND CANNING: The Sic 
tical Year Book 1954. Holland: The I»: 
national Tin 
55s. $7.70. (Pr. 
Sup 1955 when published.) 
THE Suenrote OF CHARTERED on i 
TANTS OF ScoTLaND: Official Direc: 
1954. 626 pages. 


GERMANY REPORTS. 

Preface by Federal Chancellor Dr Kor:2d 
Adenauer. The Press and Informa: on 
Office of the German Federal Governme"t. 
Wiesbadener Graphische Betriebe Gmbll. 
367 pages. 12.50 mks. $3.00. 


a 1945-1954. 
Boas International 


Publishing Co. 738 paces. 
Tue ReacH OF THE MIND. 


By J. B.. Rhine. i Ran Book 
Penguin Books. 198 pages. 2s. 6d. 


MINDS AND MACHINES. 
By W. Sluckin. A Pelican Book. 
Books. 223 pages. 2s. 

But or Ricnrs Reaper: Leadi¢ 
C sean a 

Compiled and edited by Milton R. Kony ’. 
Cornell. University Press (London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege). 610 pages. 52s 


Pengi: n 
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“Do you think I might have a 
little whisky instead: I should prefer 
White Horse if you have . 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, }-Botties 16/3, {-Botties 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8,-as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
‘———-—-=——-~--ss snRNA 
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By Appointment Wine Merchants as to the late King Georges VE 


To promote Goodwill 
BETWEEN FRIENDS 


What could be more effec- 
tive, and agreeable, than a 
case of Harvey’s Wines 
from thecelebrated “Bristol 
Milk” cellars? Each and 
every one of these cases 
contains wines of fragrance 
and nobility, the selection 
of which has been guided 
by the wine wisdom of 150 
years. Choose with well- 
placed confidence, there- 
fore; or send for the com- 
plete Gift List offering 
several alternatives to- 
gether with illustrated price 
brochure. 


The charge includes carriage 
and packing, and any case will 
be delivered to any address in 
Great Britain in time for 
Christmas, if the order is 
received by December 14th. 


“Bright te the Last Drop” 


Case No. 1—40/- 

1 bottlé Falanda Sherry, 
superior rich golden. 

i —— Brown Cap Port, old 
tawn 

Case No. 3—50/6 

1 bottle Fino Sherry, 


pale dry. 

1 bottle White Cap Port, old 
full tawny, dry. 

1 bottle Sauternes Supérieur. 

Case No. 6—60/- 

1 bottle Merienda Sherry, pale 
medium dry. 

1 bottle Select Shooting Sherry, 
full golden. 

1 bottle Club Port, old light 
tawny, special. 

Case No. 7—75/- 

1 bottle Bristol Dry Sherry, 
very superior old fino. 

1 bottle The Directors’ Bin 
Port, very superior old 
tawny, dry. 

1 bottle Harvey’s 
Cuvée Champagne. 


light 


Réserve 


JOHN 
HARVEY 


& SONS LTD. (Founded 1796) 
12 DENMARK ST., BRISTOL 1 


Bristol 2-7661 


London Office: 
ST. JAMES’S, 8.w.1. 









GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 


to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 


LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, 


EC3 


Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 


Telegrams : 
Cables : 


Nonfermet, Telex, I< adon 
Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - 


WATER STREET, 
Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WESi GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 


Telephone: Douglas 5433 


aS 


Sass 


40 KING STREET 
Trafalgar 4436 








. v How much was that 
, doggy in the window! 


Little Tommy wanted a dog which squeaked. Asked 
Father Christmas for it, too. Mum wanted a refrigerator. 
They both got their wish, for it has been a pretty success- 
ful year for this young family. Next year they hope to 
do even better, because they belong to the up-and-coming 
younger generation who are always looking ahead. 
Who have an ever-growing ambition to possess worth 
while things. Have they bought any of your products 
yet, or are they on their shopping list for the future? 























You can be sure of telling this young family, and millions 
of others like them, all about your product by advertising 
in the Daily Mirror, which appeals outstandingly to the 
younger generation. With the biggest daily net sale on 
earth (over 4,600,000) the Daily Mirror offers you the 
most powerful mass market coverage’in the history of 
daily newspapers at the lowest square inch per thousand 
rate of all national dailies. Daily Mirror readers are 
young readers. Your customers today . . . next month 
... next year. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication te 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





-Stassen Plan for Asia? 


Washington, D.C. 

IGNS are accumulating in Washington that a major 

drive will shortly be launched to acclimatise public 
opinion to a new phase of foreign economic aid, directed 
mainly to Asia and of indefinite duration. It will not be on 
as larce a scale as the Marshall Plan, but it will reflect the 
judgment that, in two of its assumptions at least, the Point 
Four approach to backward areas has proved inadequate: 
that outside help by governments can be confined to teach- 
ing local people the techniques of development, and that 
then sufficient private capital will flow in from abroad. Praise 
for the Colombo Plan is now so fashionable in Washington 
that it is in danger of becoming hackneyed. But it is doubtful 
whether Congress would allow so loose-limbed an organisa- 
tion to become the distributor of American money. 

A special message 
to Congress is being 
planned for next March 
and the whole process 
of drawing up strategy 
for what is now 
elegantly known as 
“competitive cO-exis- 
tence” is expected to 
take another six to 
eighteen months. At 
the root of the new 
approach is the familiar 
notion that the real 
prize to be wrested 
from the Communists 
by the West is the 
economic guidance of 
the under - developed 
countries. The Administration has been paying a great 
deal of attention to the Soviet economic offensive in Asia, 
with its recent offers, particularly to India, of credits, 
machinery and technicians. Americans are becoming more 
and more committed to the idea that their interests demand 
that the economic development of China be counterbalanced 
by that of India and by finding markets for Japanese export 
industries outside the Communist sphere. Moreover, the 
Administration is acutely aware that the West has just 
eighteen months left in which to win the 1956 election in 
Vietnam and is feeling around for an imaginative policy that 
‘ven in so short a time can influence the verdict of this first 
clear-cut test of Asian opinion. 

There is also a local reason why this economic aid for 
Asia is obtaining publicity in Washington at this particular 


WHAT IT is 
$ billion 


CHANGES IN FOREIGN AID SINCE i950 


Fiscal yeors ending June 30th 


6 


5 


moment. This is the time of year when the spending depart- 
ments of the government argue their cases before the stern 
examiners in the Bureau of the Budget, who are preparing 
for the President’s Messages to Congress next January ; it is 
also the time when research staffs begin work on the visual 
aids and attractive prospectuses for the so-called “ presenta- 
tion teams” which have to deploy the Administration’s 
calculations for the approval of congressional committees. 
Before this process can be completed, major policy decisions 
have to be referred to the highest level of the Administra- 
tion ; hence the calculated indiscretions, the trial balloons 
and the briefing sessions for influential journalists that stem 
from the various departments with especial frequency at 
this season. 

Of all these departments the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration is in the 
most equivocal posi- 
tion. Strictly speaking, 
it has no business to be 


WHERE IT GOES preparing estimates at 





7 (°$ billion 
— all since, under the 
TOTAL latest Mutual Security 
Act, its life ends with 
Hk CH the current fiscal year 





on June 30th. In fact 
FOA is going ahead 
with its plans in the 
hope that the President 


its reprieve ; but there 
is also a task force from 
the Hoover commission 
on the reorganisation of 
the federal government, 
headed by a chairman and a staff director known to be 
hostile to its policies, breathing down FOA’s neck. 

In the light of these circumstances the timing of the 
trial balloon floated last week by Mr Stassen, the Director 
of FOA, becomes understandable. In the course of a press 
conference he announced that the Marshall Plan had now 
fulfilled the most optimistic predictions of its sponsors and 
that’ Europe, no longer needing to lean on an American 
crutch, should join the United States in sponsoring a long- 
term scheme for the economic development of Asia. 
Obviously such a scheme would be a powerful argument 
for rescuing Mr Stassen’s department from oblivion. 
Furthermore, a convincing gesture of participation from 
Europe would meet the most damaging political objection 
to further economic aid, the argument that exclusively 
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American programmes establish false relationships between 


the United States and other countries. 

His timing cannot have endeared Mr Stassen to the most 
formidable opponent of his policies, Mr Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who was at that moment fighting 
with his back to the wall in Brazil against the attempts 
of the Latin Americans to lure, cajole and wheedle the 
United States into a large-scale programme of economic 
aid nearer to home. Mr Humphrey, whose approval has 
certainly not yet been won for any expansion of economic 
aid anywhere, holds firmly to two beliefs: that the West’s 
strongest weapon is the United States’ own economic 
stability, maintained this year, in spite of many gloomy 
predictions, by conservative fiscal and monetary policies of 
the kind that he advocates ; and that the Communist way 
of developing a backward country can only be adequately 
fought by its opposite, the private enterprise way. To this 
way of thinking, it is futile to try to meet the contrary 
prejudices in the countries. concerned by compromises on 
their principles ; such concessions lead only to superficial 
half-hearted solutions that are bound to be outmatched 
by Communist offers and are in the long run unkind, 
because uncandid, to the governments receiving aid. 


* 


All that seems certain at the moment is that Mr 
Humphrey will be overruled to some extent on this question 
of Asia. How great that extent will be depends partly on 
the tug-of-war at present going on within the Administra- 
tion, partly on the results of a study being made of the 
economic aspects of competitive co-existence by Mr Dodge, 
who was President Eisenhower’s first Director of the 
Budget. Ultimately, of course, it depends on the Presi- 
dent’s decision and on the degree to which he can induce 
the Democratically-controlled committees of Congress to 
endorse it. 

It will be a pity if the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion is not saved in the process. Of course economic aid 
could be administered, as some of the Democrats have 
suggested, without an independent agency to do it. But, 
in the first place, Mr Stassen manages to operate with much 
less red tape than the State Department would find essential 
and, in the second place, FOA, though not the most power- 
ful of departments, has represented a consistently inter- 
nationalist viewpoint in the highest counsels. Its latest 
half-yearly report on East-West trade, for instance, is a 
reminder that this is the department that argues for such 
trade, provided it is not in strategic items, as a good thing 
in itself and as an influence that may reduce international 
tensions. This is one of the many reasons why Europeans 
would be well advised to pick up Mr Stassen’s cue if they 
wish to encourage the changing American approach to the 
cold war and give a new impetus to the practical idealism 
that inspired the Marshall Plan. 


Appeasing Knowland 


HIS week’s announcement of the conclusion of the 
mutual security pact between Nationalist China and 
the United States looks like a premature release brought 
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on by domestic political pressure. That the treaty ws in 
the final stages of negotiation was well known ; but it 
became fairly clear, during the Secretary of State’s press 
conference, that some of the more soaps details, in 
particular the exact territory covered by the American 
guarantees of military assistance in case of aggression, ‘ave 
not yet been clearly defined. Mr Dulles’s answers to 
questions on these points caused some apprehension an.ong 
those who fear that the United States may become inv« ved 
in hostilities with Communist China as a result of the 
treaty ; but this apprehension may well prove to be un- 
founded when the final draft of the treaty is publisied. 
For if the announcement was timed to appease those 
Americans who, with every excuse, have reacted bellizer- 
ently to the unjustifiably severe sentences which Commi: - 
China has imposed on thirteen American prisoners, ‘' 
Mr Dulles obviously wanted to put as fierce a face on the 
treaty as possible. In practice it may serve to curb, rather 
than to encourage, the Nationalists. 

Whether in fact Mr Dulles will thus succeed in appeasing 
Senator Knowland is doubtful. For the Senator’s deep 
concern at the growing readiness of the Administration to 
co-exist peacefully with the Communists has been given 
new point and precision by the latest Chinese provocation 
and by the rude rejection of the American protest. Mr 
Knowland is now able to demand specific action—a 
blockade of the Chinese mainland if the prisoners are not 
released. And Mr Dulles, after firmly rejecting this 
demand in his statesmanlike speech at Chicago last Monday, 
has now conceded that blockade may be tried if all peace‘ul 
means, including action through the United Nations, fail 

The Administration is anxious not to drive Senator 
Knowland into the arms of the Republican right-wing, the 
only place where he can find uncritical sympathy for the 
earnest anti-Communism which is rapidly overriding all 
his more liberal political principles. Mr Knowland’s pro- 
gress to the right was spotlit this week when he decided 
not to support the censuring of Senator McCarthy. It 
is a progress that must be checked if the breach in the 
Republican party is not to become unbridgable ; for Mr 
Knowland himself is the official bridge-builder, as Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate, and yet he has apparently no 
intention of giving up this position however much he may 
disagree with President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles. 


Bulls in Wall Street 


November 23rd the New York stock market pushca 

through a price-barrier that had not been reached 
since September 13, 1929. On that day the Dow Jones 
index of industrial shares stood at 381.17. Last weck | 
reached 382.74. The New York Times’ combined avers: 
of fifty shares rose 25.86 points in the first twenty-six d:) 
of November ; the largest previous gain for twenty-six doy 
had been registered in June, 1929. On November 2°: 
the volume of shares traded reached 3,990,000, the heavi:s 
since December 18, 1950. Steels, motors, oils, aircrait 
mining, liquor and rubber shares are in the van, but ¢\: 
some of the railways whose yield had passed into the lo‘ 
of music-hall jokes are puffing bravely behind. 
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The question inevitably arises whether the present boom 
is not a prelude to such another day as that black 8th of July 
in 1932, when the Dow Jones average sank to 41.22. But 
conditions now differ profoundly from those prevailing in 
1929. This fact is dramatised by the publication, last week, 
of the Department of Commerce’s study of national income 
from 1929 to 19§3. Im 1929 the total of personal incomes 
amounted to $86 billion ; in 1953 it attained $286 billion. 
In 1929 Americans produced $104 billion worth of goods and 
services ; in 1953, the figure stood at $365 billion. Between 
1929 and today the government's spending has trebled and 
the American taxpayer's annual bill has increased twelve- 
fold. Above all, it is absurd to compare share prices in 1929 
and 1954 without adding that the dollar, in terms of pur- 
chasing power, has decreased by about two-thirds. 

Speculations about the possibilities of a crash tend to over- 
look that today’s stock market is a mechanism with “ built-in 
brakes ’ and spare tyres. A market where the buying of 
securities on credit is subject to a cash margin of 50 per cent 
cannot go careening downhill out of all control like the 1929 
model. The present boom is a cash boom and does not arise 
to any significant degree from an inflation of credit. Institu- 
tional buying is am ever-increasing factor of stability and is 
one of the major reasons for the high price of “ blue chip ” 
shares. The repeal of the excess profits tax has led many 
corporations to increase their dividends. Finally, the bulls 
have been selective in their enthusiasm ; the 1954 boom is 
not the indiscriminate buying spree of 1929. All this does 
not mean that prices will not come down ; only some four 
weeks remain before investors have to establish their tax 
liabilities on security transactions, and this may mean a wave 
of selling. But it does seem safe to rule out another 1930. 


Generation Still on Trial 


. week the federal prison at Lewisburg, Penn- 

sylvania, was the stage for a grim double feature. Mr 
William Remington, an economist from the Department of 
Commerce, who had been convicted of perjury in 1952, was 
murdered by two convicts. Mr Remington was denounced 
as a Communist by that queen of repentant sinners, Miss 
Elizabeth Bentley. It required two trials to convict him, 
and he protested his innocence to the end. Two days after 
his death, Mr Alger Hiss, convicted of the same crime, was 
released from the same prison to try to re-make his life in a 
queer world, half twilit by disgrace and the loss of all civic 
rights and half floodlit by the glare of public interest. 

he murder of Mr Remington and the re-emergence of 
Mr Hiss focus attention on the whole problem of the present 
attituce towards subversion. With the partial eclipse of 
Senato: McCarthy after the Army-McCarthy hearings and 
the recommendation of censure by the Watkins committee, 
and with the curtailment of the witch-hunt inside the civil 
and foreign services, there was ground for hope that the 
Worst was over. American foreign policy was obviously 
becon ‘ng more flexible, and the victory of the Democrats 
in the congressional election gave encouragement to liberals 
° every shade of opinion. In the last few weeks, however, 
the tide shows signs of having turned again. Some of the 
symptoms are comical: in Indiana professional boxers and 
Wrestlers will be required henceforth to take a non- 
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Communist oath before being allowed in the ring. The 
Washington Post wonders whether this means the end of the 
left hook and the hammer-lock. But other symptoms are 
graver: a federal grand jury has indicted, for contempt of 
court, eight persons accused of refusing to answer questions 
from the House Un-American Activities Committee. The 
eight individuals are of very slight importance in that their 
crime seems to be membership in the Communist party at 
some more or less remote date. 

A more definite sign of which way the wind is blowing 
will be given by the future of Mr Hiss. Some Congress- 
men have been talking of summoning him for further 
questioning before the klieg lights in Washington. If they 
do, it will be because they think there is still some political 
capital to be squeezed out of persecuting a man who has 
already paid the penalty for the crime of which he was 
convicted. If they do not, it will be because they judge 
that the instincts of compassion and decency are stronger 
in the electorate than witch-hunting hysteria. America’s 
friends throughout the world will mark the answer. 


New Deal for New York 


x 


S might have been expected from a Democrat of his 

stamp, Mr Averell Harriman is planning a New Deal 
for the State of New York, after twelve years of Republican 
rule. The new Governor does not take office until January, 
but already the names of those he is appointing to advise 
him read iike a Washington brains’ trust of the nineteen- 
thirties: among them are Mr Paul Appleby as budget 
director, Mr Thomas Finletter to draft a legislative and 
administrative programme, Dr Isidor Lubin as industrial 
commissioner. Meanwhile Dr Lubin is to prepare plans 
for countering unemployment in upstate manufacturing 
centres and thus help Mr Harriman to keep one of his 
most telling election promises ; juvenile delinquency is 
another much-publicised question to which special atten- 
tion is being given. 

Mr Harriman will have need of all the advice he can get 
if he is to keep even a fair proportion of his promises, for 
he will have to struggle with a Republican State Legisla- 
ture and will get little, if anything, from it except by hard 
bargaining and compromise. There will no longer be the 
rubber-stamp approval fiom the legislators that helped 
Governor Dewey to build up his reputation for efficient 
administration. Mr Dewey was also able to dip into a huge 


surplus of revenue built up during the war years, which 


is now nearing exhaustion. Unfortunately for the Demo- 
crats, Mr Harriman is taking office just as budget balancing 
in New York becomes difficult—and a balanced budget is 
required by the state constitution. Mr Harriman’s first 
answer is typical of a liberal Democrat: more financial 
assistance from the federal government, particularly for 
school and highway construction, so that taxes in New 
York, now higher than in many states, may be equalised. 
Mr Harriman has been discussing: his problems, and 
organising a concerted approach to Washington, with other 
Democratic State Governors from the north and mid-west, 
both those who are newly elected like himself and those, like 
Governor Williams of Michigan, who have already been 
dealing successfully with similar situations. They are all 
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conscious that their records in their state capitals will weigh 
heavily with the voters when in 1956 the Democrats again 
try to win control of the national executive in Washington. 
This consideration applies particularly to Mr Harriman, 
who won a striking victory over an esteemed and liberal 
Republican in the country’s largest and richest state. This 
victory gives Mr Harriman great prestige and authority in 
the Democratic party: his preliminary meetings with his 
fellow Governors suggest that he hopes to consolidate their 
power and use it to influence the Democrats’ choice of their 
next presidential candidate as a similar block of liberal 
Republican Governors influenced the choice of Mr Eisen- 
hower in 1952. If Mr Harriman has his way, and if he does 
not change his present views, it seems likely that Mr Adlai 
Stevenson will benefit in 1956. 


Slow Atomic Starters 


New York 

HE sections of this year’s Atomic Energy Act that were 

designed to facilitate co-operation in the development 
of nuclear energy between the United States and other 
countries are being put to the test in the United Nations. 
But the Act has a second main. objective—to encourage 
participation by American private industry in the develop- 
ment of atomic power. So far, however, there has been no 
spectacular dash for this atomic “ grab-bag.” The number 
of private industrial study groups associated with the Atomic 
Energy Commission in its five-year programme for reactor 
development has now risen to seventeen and, by the end of 
the year, private industry will have contributed $8 million 
towards.experiments in applying atomic energy to industry. 
But only the Duquesne Light and Power Company has 
decided to enter the field on a commercial scale. 

One of the main deterrents to industry has been the Act’s 
provisions about patent rights. Anxious to block a “ give- 
away” programme, the Senate insisted that all basic patents 
taken out in atomic technology be subject to compulsory 
licensing for a period of five years. This provision, it is 
argued, removes a necessary incentive for private industry 
to assume the financial risks involved in the production of 
atomic energy. Another delaying factor has been the AEC’s 
dilatoriness in drawing up rules for private firms engaged in 
research or atomic commercial developments. But the main 
reason is the fact that the risks of private investment in 
atomic power are very great. 

The basic problem remains the high capital cost of the 
nuclear reactor—the atomic pile, or furnace, in which heat 
is generated. Even according to the most optimistic esti- 
mates, this cannot be reduced below a cost double that of 
the equivalent new conventional equipment. And what- 
ever type of reactor is chosen, the heavy cost of the initial 
charge of fissile material must be met. More progress 
has been made in solving operating problems, in manufac- 
turing better fuel elements and in reducing chemical pro- 
cessing costs. But no fully satisfactory solution has been 
found for two less publicised but equally important difficul- 
ties—the safety both of the atomic workers themselves and 
of people living near atomic power plants ; and the problem 
of the disposal of radio-active wastes.- If it is to be allowed 
to engage in nuclear power production at all, a firm must 
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convince the AEC of the adequacy of its safety precautions, 
It has also to obtain what may besmore difficult and costly 
—comprehensive workmen’s compensation and third-party 
coverage from an insurance company which is likely to be 
suspicious of unassessable risks. Whatever the success 
achieved in dealing with these problems, they are bound to 
remain an important additional element of cost. 

What is most impressive about the American reactor | 
development programme is not its speed but its scope. Each 
of the main areas explored by the AEC has its own satellites 
in private industry. . Almost every. conceivable combination 
of fuel charge, moderator, and coolant is being tried in an 
endeavour to reach five main objectives: to simplify reactor 
design, thus reducing the capital cost of the reactor and its 
ancillary equipment ; to achieve a high rate of fuel burn-up 
and thus cut fuel costs ; to reduce chemical reprocessing 
costs ; to achieve a higher thermal efficiency in the con- 
version of heat to electricity ; and to make the reactor safer. 

Each reactor system—and there are at least six under 
consideration—has its devoted advocates. But even they are 
prepared to admit that the best and mest economic system 
may not yet have been devised. Consequently, the element 
of uncertainty is so great that private industry cannot be 
blamed if it allows for a high speed of obsolescence and 
computes a fast amortisation rate for the plants proposed 
on the drawing boards. As long as private industry must 
bear the full financial risks, the prospects of significant pro- 
gress are small. Those who contend that electricity should 
be provided by private interests are worried that this diffi- 
culty may be taken as proof that nuclear power can only be 
developed: by public authorities. 


* 


Two compromise suggestions are attracting keen 
interest. There has always been much support in industry 
for what is known as the “dual-purpose” approach to 
atomic energy—reactors producing plutonium for delivery 
to the government for military purposes at fixed prices, in 
addition to producing power. The policy of the AEC, 
which first favoured this approach, and then discarded it 
in favour of single-purpose reactors, is still not settled. 
Within the commission itself there is known to be a 
difference of opinion between its General Manager, General 
Nichols, who favours the dual-purpose approach, and one 
of the Commissioners, Mr Murray, who opposes it on the 
grounds that the government already has in operation or 
under construction sufficient facilities to supply present 
military requirements of weapon-grade plutonium. 

Under the new Act the commission is required to pay 
private firms a “fair price” for any plutonium they may 
produce. This is normally considered to be the estimated 
market price paid for plutonium for use in reactors or for 
other commercial purposes. But the government could 
establish a higher price for weapon-grade plutonium. It is 
also empowered to establish guaranteed minimum prices 
for plutonium for a period of up to seven years. If, in the 
interest of quick results, the government did establish 
high guaranteed price for weapon-grade plutonium, there 
is a good chance that at least one of the strongest industrial 
study groups would take the plunge and finance a full scale 
project. 

An alternative “ reactor of the year.” proposal from Mr 
Lawrence Hafstad, the AEC’s outspoken Director of 
Reactor Development, may, however, have greater merit. 
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He suggests that a joint government-industry programme 
for nuclear power might be developed with the utility 
companies providing a sum equal to the cost of a new 
conventional plant, and the government making up the 
difference. If several proposals were submitted, the AEC 
should choose between them, the winner being the 
“ reactor of the year.” 

Whatever the outcome of these suggestions, there is still 
little chance of any important nuclear power production in 
the United States for another ten years. When it does 
come, it will be as a complementary source of energy, 
supplementing rather than supplanting coal and oil in 
meeting a demand for electricity that is expected to increase 
from 500 billion kilowatt-hours to 1,400 billion kilowatt- 
hours in the next twenty years. The principal effect of 
nuclear energy, in the United States at least, will be not to 

«reduce power costs but rather to prevent them from rising 
because of higher fuel costs. 

Nuclear power may stimulate the large-scale mining and 
processing of low-grade iron ores, or of such metals as 
titanium and aluminium, in areas in the United States 
remote from conventional sources of energy. If capital 
is available, ambitious and imaginative schemes for huge 


nuclear power plants, of the order of a million or a million ° 


and a half kilowatt capacity, for the purifying of sea water, 
and pumping it over long distances inland to irrigate vast 
areas of desert—as in Southern California, for example— 
may become feasible. But the conclusion must still be 
drawn that it is in fields other than the production of 
atomic energy that the atomic industrial revolution is most 
likely to occur. 

The attendance at the meetings. of the industry’s 
vigorous new trade association, the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., are evidence of the enthusiasm of investors 
in associated fields. According to one of the atomic energy 
commissioners, there are already 860 industrial users 
of radio-isotopes in the United States — effecting a 
saving estimated at $100 million a year. Over 300 American 
firms now use radio-active thickness gauges in the produc- 
tion of steel, brass, textiles, aluminium, plastics, fibreboard 
—and even cigarettes and beer. The radio-isotope, not the 
atomic kilowatt, is the dark horse in the industrial field. 


No Business in Show Business 


New York 


HE Supreme Court has been listening, with “ avid 
interest,” to lawyers’ arguments that neither pro- 
fessional boxing nor the legitimate theatre is in interstate 
commerce and therefore subject to the anti-trust Acts. 
In both cases the precedent appealed to is baseball. It is 
the government’s contention that professional boxing has 
been monopolised by the International Boxing Club of New 
York, the International Boxing Club of Illinois, and the 
Madison Square Garden Corporation. Since 1949, these 
organisations have promoted all but two of 21 championship 
fights in the United States. The legal sparring has been 
concerned with the jurisdicfion of the federal government 
through the anti-trust laws. 

' The boxing promoters won the first round in the Federal 
District Court by arguing that the decision of the Supreme 
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Court in 1953, reaffirming Mr Justice Holmes’s hisioric 
decision in 1922 that organised baseball is a sport and not 
a business, covered all of the issues in dispute in the bo: ing 
case. The government is appealing against this dec. ion 
on two grounds. The first is that in the 1953 baseball -2sc 
the Court did not pass judgment on the main point at | <uc 
in the boxing case—the broadcasting and televising of bots. 
The second is that professional boxing relies so much ore 
heavily for its profits on television than baseball that, oven 
if baseball were exempted, boxing should not be. ‘(he 
New York State Athletic Commission is Supporting the 
government, on the grounds that the advent of nation-\ de 
television has made the place where the fight is promo ied 
immaterial. The commission can no longer take effec ive 
action against abuses within the state, since promoters can 
stage their matches elsewhere. 

From the boxing ring, the Supreme Court moved to the 
stage. It found the same caste in different costume. The 
government has charged the Shubert theatrical interests ith 
conspiring to restrain trade and commerce in the produc- 
tion, booking, and presentation of live theatrical attractions, 
and with conspiring to monopolise them in leading cities 
of the United States. The. Shuberts, according *to the 
government, own or operate 40 theatres in 8 states, inc|ud- 
ing half of the legitimate theatres in New York City, and 
the only theatres in key “ try-out” cities, such as Boston. 
The theatre interests argue, like the boxing promoters, that 
“ the play’s the thing ” ; they claim that there is no business 
like show business, and invoke the decision on baseball. 
The government maintains that the interstate aspects of 
the theatre—the continuous flow to and from New York 
of contracts, performers and money—are far more sub- 
stantial than in baseball, and place the theatr#in a different 
category—a “ classic Sherman Act restraint of trade.” The 
Court has rung down the safety curtain and taken both 
cases under advisement. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Total voting figures for the country as a whole point up 
the narrow margin between the two parties in the recent 
elections. While the Democratic majority throughout ‘' 
country was approximately 1,750,000 votes, outside ‘hc 
South—a predominantly Democratic area—the Democrais 
were ahead by only about 371,000, Just over 42 million 
votes were cast altogether, slightly less than in the last non- 
presidential election year, er the number of peo; 
of voting age has riseti. 


* 


The new contract between the International Longsho::- 
men’s Association and the New York Shipping Association, 
is the first to provide for a union shop in the North Atlan‘ 
Coast industry, for a no-strike, no-lock-out, no-wor'- 
stoppage pledge, and for a contract for two years inste:< 
of the usual one. Strengthened by this success and by '\\° 
loyalty of the dockers which made it possible, | the ILA is 
now preparing to investigate what it calls the “ rumours ” 
of corruption within the union, which led to its being 
disowned by the American Federation of Labour. The 
new contract. provides for the virtual elimination of thc 
“ shape-up ” ee SMe ee weemepnanitle 
much of the — 
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The World Overseas 


New Start for Pakistan 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


I will be obvious to all that the new Pakistan govern- 
| ment’s bold decision to merge the provinces and princely 
states of West Pakistan into a single unit was dictated more 
by political than by administrative considerations.. Yet the 
administrative advantages to be gained from this step are 
by no means inconsiderable. Each of the provinces and 
major states into which West Pakistan is now divided now 
has its own governor or ruler, its own chief minister, its 
own cabinet of ministers with attendant galaxy of private 
secretaries, patliamentary private secretaries, departmental 
secretaries and so om, and each has its own legislative 
assembly, or what passes for such in the states. From the 
point of view of economy alone, the sweeping away of so 
many top-heavy administrations will be a tremendous gain. 
Details of the mew arrangements have not been published, 
but presumably the West Pakistan government will have a 
single governor, assisted by a provincial cabinet and legisla- 
tive assembly, and a single secretariat, while greater scope 
will be allotted to divisional commissioners, who are senior 
civil servants in charge of groups of districts. From the 
practical aspect, the reorganization is perfectly possible. 

Che political aspects of the change are, however, more 
important. It has been recognised during the last five 
years—or, say, ever since the death of Jinnah—that one of 
the main evils in the body politic of Pakistan was “ pro- 
vincialism.” This has recently taken an acute form in the 
rivalry and ill feeling between East and West Pakistan, but 
even within the western wing it represented a serious threat 
to the unity and cohesion of the country. The Punjab was 
inclined to fear the North-West Frontier Province and to 
despise Sind. - The NWFP and Sind united, if in nothing 
else, in resenting the Punjabis’ assumption of intellectual 
superiority. The latter dominated the administration, 
particularly at the centre, and were regarded as being 
clannish, especially im the matter of appointments and 
promotions. 

(he only way of scotching this source of diversity was 
to sweep away the political barriers between the provinces : 
adnittedly the psychological effect cannot be expected to 
be inmediate, but in fifty years’ time one may hope that 
the rivalry between the Punjabis and. the Sindis will be no 
More serious than that between Yorkshiremen and 
Laccastrians, Although reorganization on these lines had 
becn very tentatively canvassed from time to time in the 
past, it had mever been seriously discussed, for it was 
thought that only Jinnah could have tackled it. There was 
ho one among his successors who could with impunity take 








the risk of treading on so many toes and running up against 
sO many vested interests. It was obvious that the provincial 
political cliques would not appreciate a reorganization which 
would so greatly narrow the scope of their activities and 
limit the field of “jobs for the boys.” 

The fact that the new government within a month of 
taking office has boldly grasped this nettle affords a 
remarkable proof, not only of its courage, but of its 
self-confidence. Obviously it relies on the support of a 
people who are—for the time being—thoroughly tired of 
the politicians and their capers. The new government is 
essentially one representing the civil service and the army, 
and both these bodies have in the past given ample proof 
of their efficiency. Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, had 
a taste of military rule in the early part of 1953, when the 
government of Mr Daultana had completely lost control 
and the army was 
called in by the cen- 
tral government. For 
a few months Lahore 
had the best adminis- 
tration it had had for 
many years ; the place 
was thoroughly 
cleaned up, profiteer- 
ing was effectively 
stopped, bad char- 
acters got short shrift, 
and the citizenry 
loved it. For many 
years before the 
British demission of 
power, the people of 
the Indian sub- 
continent had it dinned into their ears by the politicians 
that good government was no substitute for. self-govern- 
ment ; but a few years of self-government have been enough 
to convince the common man that it is, in the cold light 
of reality, a very poor substitute for good government. 
Under the new arrangements the people of West Pakistan 
stand a chance of getting a good government, though 
probably a more autocratic one ; and the same can be said 
of the people of Pakistan as a whole. 

To be fair, it should be said that the late government 
of Mr Mahommed Ali (who, though still Prime Minister, 
can hardly be playing a very decisive part in affairs) was 
by no means an inefficient one. It was certainly a great 
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deal better than the Nazimuddin government which it 
replaced, but it inherited an appalling mess. Both in the 
struggle to find a workable constitution and in the manage- 
ment of its economic affairs, the Nazimuddin government 
had got the country’s affairs into a tangle, and Mr 
Mahommed Ali’s successor government hardly had a chance, 
though animated by the best intentions. 

It was, however, the provincial governments that did 
most to bring the political classes into disrepute. From the 
earliest’ days the Punjab had had unhappy experiences under 
the regimes of the Khan of Mamdot and Mr Daultana, 
both of whom had to face serious charges of maladministra- 
tion at various times. The Sind government had become 
hardly more than a bad joke, and the comings and goings 
of chief ministers had made it a laughing stock. One after 
another was accused under the Public and Representative 
Offices Disqualification Act, one after another was disgraced, 
but nothing stopped the merry-go-round. Mr M. A. 
Khuhro, for example, was disqualified from holding public 
office for five years, and was borne away into the shadows ; 
but long before his time was up he came round smiling 
again and is now once more chief minister. The North- 
West Frontier Province was in some respects the model 
province of Pakistan, chiefly because it was ruled by the 
iron hand of Khan Abdul Quaiyum Khan,.but in what 
appears to be a complete condemnation of this forceful 
personality’s policy, the central government has recently 
released Dr Khan Sahib from the jail where Quaiyum had 
kept him for six years and has given him a portfolio in the 
central. cabinet. The Punjab is at present happier in the 
good hands of Malik Feroze Khan Noon, who returned to 
his old province as chief minister after a spell as governor 
of East Pakistan. He enjoys a deservedly high reputation. 

Another important feature of the reorganization is that 
it. has indirectly had the effect of upgrading the political 
status of East Pakistan. East Pakistan has so far ranked 
no higher than any other province of Pakistan, although 
it holds more than half of the population of the whole 
country and its geographical situation entitles it to special 
respect and consideration. Admittedly the constitution- 
makers, however much some of them disliked it, were being 
compelled to accord it a special status as one of the two 
wings of the country. But the new arrangement will 
set the seal on this recognition. Henceforward, there will 
be a central government and two well balanced provincial 
governments, each forming a separate wing of the country. 
Not only will this be logical, and administratively advan- 
tageous, but it will help to satisfy the aspirations of the 
inhabitants of the eastern wing. 


Amending the French 
Constitution 


See was so much time needed to enact so little. 
When agreement was reached in 1950 on the articles 
of the French constitution which should be amended, the 
critics dismissed the whole project as a_ réformette. 
Thus a new word was coined to emphasise that the 
proposed amendments were not striking at the heart of 
the matter. Four years, however, have been needed for 
even the réformette to be carried through and only this 





week the indispensable. 
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three-quarters-majority was mustered 

in the National Assembly for the second reading of the 

constitutional bill. The date on which the new amend- 
ments become operative has still to be fixed. 

The text of eleven constitutional articles have now been 
changed but only two problems have aroused any interest: 
the question of governmental investiture and the so-called 
navette or the relationship between the two chambers, 
The framers of the constitution of 1946, recalling the 
governmental instability under the Third Republic, decided 
that an absolute majority (314 deputies in the present 
assembly) is required both to invest a new premier and for 
a vote of non-confidence. The remedy proved of little avail 
and the life expectation of a French government is now 
scarcely longer than before the war, while each interregnum 
tends to be longer. The new law, therefore, marks a return 
to the former practice requiring only a simple majority for a 
new premier to be confirmed in his office. This should 
help in shortening the crises (under the new system the 
long period without a government before M. Laniel’s elec- 
tion could have been avoided and M. Mendés-France could 
have come to power a year before Dien Bien Phu) but 
might in fact increase their frequency.. As a French com- 
mentator put it, the new procedure is destined to prevent 
the slaughter of aspiring premiers not the massacre of 
governments. Indirectly it will also strengthen the position 
of the President of the Republic. 


Ghost of Napoleon 


The deputies, however, have refused to declare a simple 
majority constitutionally sufficient to overthrow a govern- 
ment in a formal vote of confidence. Practically this would 
have meant little change in the life of a government, since 
hitherto only one prime minister has waited for the required 
majority to be mustered against him before resigning. But 
in leaving things as they stand the deputies have shown 
their traditional distaste for the threat of dissolution ; only 
a formal defeat by an absolute majority can bring the 
provisions for dissolution into play. The ghost of a 
Napoleon, the dread of dictatorship, prevents a French 
Assembly from voting the only constitutional measure 
which could infuse some discipline into parliamentary 
politics ; the deputies refuse to present a prime minister 
with a stick, with a stronger threat of dissolution. 

The second amendment of any importance concerns the 
legislative powers of the upper chamber or Council of the 
Republic. Under the Third Republic a bill could be sent 
backwards and forwards between the two chambers until a 
compromise was reached. This so-called mavette was 
abolished by the constitution-makers of 1946 whose purpose 
was to weaken the second chamber as much as possible. 
They provided that an ordinary bill passed by the National 
Assembly must be returned to it within two months and 
it can then decide whether it accepts any of the amend- 
ments, The only safeguard for the upper chamber was 
that an amendment which it passed by an absolute majority 
could be rejected only by a similar majority in the 
Assembly. The senators have now agreed to forgo this 
qualified veto in exchange for a partial return to the naveite 
system, but their delaying powers are still limited to 4 
maximum of a hundred days. 

Few of the other modifications are worth mentioning ; 
to recall the Assembly from holiday the signatures of half 
the deputies, and no longer one-third, will now be needed ; 
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Every modern accounting department needs an efficient 
ledger posting system. Each customer’s account must be 
instantly available, in a form that an executive can 

understand and act upon immediately. If you want to 

eliminate every trace of guesswork from R 
your credit arrangements, send for the : 
Man from Remington Rand. 
He’ll explain, free and 
without obligation, how 
easy it is to base credit 
decisions on accurate, 
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—the card ledger system that provides a 
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prevents mis-filing and clearly indicates any ‘missing’ card. 
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parliamentary immunity is somewhat curtailed during the 
recess ; if dissolution is not "preceded by a vote of censure 
the prime minister and the minister of the interior will be 
able to keep their jobs during the interregnum. All this is 
not much to show as the fruit of four years’ labours nor 
will it contribute greatly to slow down the governmental 
merry-go-round. It is arguable that only a stronger threat 
of dissolution could recall the deputies to their sense of 
responsibility. Some commentators maintain that in any 
case illnesses of the body politic cannot be cured by con- 
stitutional reforms. Whatever may be the case, the last 
stage of this long-drawn constitutional struggle has aroused 
little excitement. Politicians are already thinking of an 
electoral reform and looking forward to a new chamber to 
provide the cures. 


Luxemburg Balance Sheet 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ODAY a visitor to the headquarters of the Coal and 
Steel Community in Luxemburg comes away with a 
curious mixture of feelings in which admiration for what 
is and regret for what might have been are confusingly 
intertwined, On the one hand, there is the undoubted fact 
that a functioning supra-national institution different in 
concept and operation from other international organisa- 
tions has been established. The staff of the High Authority 
think as Europeans, not as Frenchmen, Germans, Italians or 
Beneluxers. They are technically competent and sur- 
prisingly free from the limitations which frequently 
accompany expertise. The Court hears complaints and 
hands down decisions binding on the High Authority, the 
member governments, and enterprises. The Common 
Assembly, which has been sitting in Strasbourg this week, 
is both businesslike and outspoken. A common market for 
coal and steel exists. Trade within the community in both 
coal and steel has markedly increased. Productivity in the 
coal mines has been gradually improving and steel prices 
have shown unusual stability in a boom period. And 
although all the strongly entrenched discriminations which 
over the years have been built up to provide protection or 
to give preference on a national basis have not yet been 
rooted out, the process of identifying them and getting rid 
of them is going on steadily, if at times slowly. 
But on the other hand the limitations imposed by the 
fact that the treaty deals with only one slice of the economies 


of a highly developed group of countries are becomin 


increasingly obvious. Inevitably the High Authority i 
finding that its ability to act is being limited by the need 
to. carry governments with it even on those actions where 
the mandate of the High Authority is clear, if it, in turn, 
is to obtain support from governments on other questions 
where responsibility is divided or the problem cannot be 
limited to coal and steel. And the High Authority’s task 
is not made easier by the obvious waning of the member 
governments’ enthusiasm for supra-national experiments, 
In the circumstances it is not ‘Surprising that there has 
been a somewhat spotty record in dealing with two of the 
most difficult parts of the treaty, the section on transporta- 
tion and articles 65 and 66 which concern cartels and 
concentrations. 
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same basic problems that OEEC has failed to sol) tha 
bedevil M. Mendés-France.and that lie at the root 0! nany 
of Europe’s economic difficulties—namely the perth and 
pervasiveness of the protectionist philosophy an‘ the 
complexity of the pattern of discrimination that + been 
the result. Removing one type of discrimination freq ently 
serves only to accentuate another and imme<iately 
gives rise to righteous cries of unfair competition. The 
French,’ with justice, complain that transportation rai-s are 
still rigged to favour the Germans, but their complaint is 
the louder because they have been deprived of their tradi- 
tional retaliation in the form of customs duties. 

In trying to establish a competitive ‘market the High 
Authority has a similar problem of trying to revise a 
complex economic pattern with many interlocking pieces, 
only a-few of which can be touched. As long ago as last 
May the High Authority declared that the German coal 
sales agency in the Ruhr (GEORG), the Belgian sales 
agency (COBECHAR), and the state-run French sales 
agency (ATIC) were operating in a manner that was incon- 
sistent with the treaty. But the cartels are so compictely 
built in to the econothic structure of the countries concerned 
that not only the associations themselves but the govern- 
ments, the trades unions and the coal consumers are 
reluctant to see any very drastic changes. The surgical 
operation which many people had looked to the High 
Authority to perform has not proved. possible and there is 
an increasing tendency to find ways of cushioning the siiock 
before taking action ; to work out compromises which will 
be supported rather than to risk bolder actions. Some 
describe this approach as realistic, others as yielding to 
political pressures. It is undoubtedly some of each. But it 
is clear that the High Authority’s task is immensely com- 
plicated by the fact that it is trying to wag a very reluctant 
dog by its tail. 


> 


Stretching the Treaty 


In the first two years the success, or failure, of the 
Community depended very much on the vigour and good 
judgment of the High Authority and its record was, on 
balance, a good one. A new period is now beginning in 
which the attitude of the member governments wil! »: 
more important to the continued development of the 
Community than the performance of the High Author:'y. 
The problems that lie ahead are, in large measure, ones 
that cannot be solved without government support. A 
sensible long term coal policy is impossible unless «°- 
ordinated with policies for other sources of energy. Tra1s- 
portation rates for coal and steel are related to other ra‘cs 
and the market situation the High Authority hopes to bring 
about requires changes in deeply rooted habits. 

No government has suggested that the treaty shall »< 
disregarded. All governments have shown respect for‘: e 
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Peron Attacks the Church 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


: battle between Perén and the Catholic Church in 
T rgentina is growing hotter. Gathering to the cry of 
“Chrst is Kimg,” large crowds have been clashing with 
Peron.sta police and rallying to the defence of the priests 
whom the regime has attacked. The conflict began in 
September when President Perén first hinted that the 
hurch was infiltrating into political life and planning a 
Christian Demoerat Party in order. to oppose the social 
polices of Perénismo. The Perdénista press took up the 
refrain, declaring that “an Overwhelming majority of us 
are (atholics; but a still greater majority are anticlerical.” 
At the end of October, Cardinal Copello of Buenos Aires 
met Peron. According to the President, the senior members 
Church hierarchy agreed with his views and promised 
to keep out of politics. This account of the meeting has 
never been confirmed, and on November 2nd the Vatican 
told Church leaders that. their activities should embrace 
“everything related to natural laws, including social and 
political problems.” 

Meanwhile, trouble was spreading in the provinces of 
Cordoba, Misiones, Rioja and Santa Fé. President Perén 
singled out the Bishop of Santa Fé and Cordoba University 
as his special targets. He cleverly took the line that the 
social doctrines of Perénismo are a true reflection of the 
teachings of Christ whereas the priests stand for reaction 
and wealth. This did not prevent him from hinting, at the 
same time, that certain priests were allied to the Com- 
munists. At all points Perén has insisted that he is not 
fighting the Church itself, but only certain clerics who have 
interfered in politics. Despite the efforts of Perdénista 
propaganda, however, local congregations sided with the 
Church, and when a priest in Cordoba province was arrested 
for preaching sedition, the police had to fight their way 
through enraged crowds. 


~ 
2 
—_s 


A Hornets’ Nest 


President Perén’s campaign against the Church is 
founded on the fear that a militant Catholic opposition to 
the regime is being marshalled in the universities and the 
trade unions. The Secondary Scholars’ Union, an organisa- 
ton for students, is one of Perén’s prize possessions. He 
now claims that the Church is attempting to undermine his 
influence with the young and to compel them to choose 
“between Christ and Perén.” It has long been rumoured 
that there has been trouble in the Universities of Buenos 
Aire, and Cordoba, and that students have been arrested 
for clandestine opposition to the regime. 

But above all, the President is worried about losing even 
an ich of his control over the unions. It is from them that 
he draws his raucous strength. According to the Perénista 
Pres:, a Catholic workers’ organisation based in Brussels 
(CISC), acting through the Chilean Accion Sindical, has 
beer: fomenting trouble in the Argentine unions. It is not 
clea exactly what the Church is alleged to have done, but 
Per "s strategy is plain enough. Argentina is facing serious 
‘cor omic difficulties. Food prices have been rising sharply, 
queues are getting longer and motor cars can only be 
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obtained at four and five times the list price. Criticism has 
been growing steadily beneath the surface of official silence 
and Perén was obviously looking for a scapegoat. He chose 
the Church and has succeeded in creating enough turmoil 
to divert attention from all other problems. 

It is difficult to predict how events will work out. The 
Bishop of Santa Fé has left for Rome and the Papal Nuncio 


has been negotiating with Perén’s foreign minister. The - 


fact that clashes between the faithful. and the police are 
continuing suggests that the trouble is far from over. It 
is interesting that Perén should have chosen ‘to stir up so 
dangerous a hornets’ nest. Perhaps this is one more indica- 
tion that since the death of Eva Perén the regime has lost 
its sureness of touch and its flair for public relations. 


What Hope for Indo-China?—II 


N the face of it, there are two possible grounds for 
hope at the 1956 elections in Indo-China, and neither 
is necessarily valid: The one is positive, the other negative. 
The positive argument is that if the sects, groups and per- 
sonalities of the Nationalist zone of Vietnam can be 
persuaded to sink their differences, blot out corruption and 
provide leadership not merely in Saigon but in the villages 
of the Mekong River Delta, the people will have something 
to vote for, and that their votes will then go to the 
Nationalists through positive conviction and not merely 
through distaste for Communism. The negative argument 
is that in the Communist zone conditions of life are already 
harsh and will tend to become harsher ; more and more 
people, therefore, will either try to reach the Nationalist zone 
or will at least vote Nationalist, less through loyalty to Bao 
Dai than through opposition to Ho Chi Minh. 

The positive argument gained strength this week from 
the Emperor’s dismissal of the rebellious chief of staff of the 
Vietnamese national army, General Nguyen Van Hinh. In 
itself this measure will not remove the difficulties that have 
been facing the Nationalist Prime Minister, Mr Ngo Dinh 
Diem ; but it will end the administrative stalemate of the 
past two and a half months and provide the Prime Minister 
with an opportunity to tackle these difficulties. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there is still no sign that Mr Diem is 
capable of descending from his ivory tower of intellectualism 
and incorruptibility to deal with unpleasant realities. His 
principal handicap, perhaps even greater than General Hinh’s 
recent defiance, is the control of the southern police by the 
Binh Xuyen gang, whose unsavoury. connections with 
gambling and prostitution rule out any widespread support 
of the regime. 

. The equivocal position of the Chief of State, the Emperor 
Bao Dai, remains a key factor. The persistent prestige of 
the absentee Emperor has been strikingly demonstrated in 
the crisis of the past few weeks. Even his most outspoken 
critics have felt obliged to appeal to him to mediate in the 
Hinh-Diem dispute. But it is difficult to see why Bao Dai 
has remained in France after several times announcing that 
he was about to return to Vietnam ; and he is unlikely to 
regain the confidence either of the Americans or the Viet- 
namese people until he can bring himself to disown the Binh 
Xuyen, his most loyal supporters. 
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At the moment of writing, Mr Diem is reported to be 
contemplating the appointment of Mr Nguyen Van Tam, a 
former prime minister and the father of General Hinh, as 
Minister of the Interior. This would be a break with Mr 
Diem’s principle of not associating with leaders whom he 
considers “ compromised ” by their relations with French- 
influenced administrations ; but it would be a shrewd 
political move which might well dilute the rancour left by 
Hinh’s dismissal. In addition, Mr Tam is by far the ablest 
of the available Vietnamese politicians, and his adherence 
would provide a much-needed touch of experience in Mr 
Diem’s inefficient team. Here again, however, the Binh 
Xuyen is an obstacle. Mr Tam, the real creater of the 
Vietnamese police and sureté, would be unwilling to 
administer a police under Binh Xuyen control. 


It will not be easy to bring about the kind of improvement 
that might sway the fate of the elections. The steps that 
should be taken, however, are clear, and none presents in- 
superable difficulties. They are: the return of Bao Dai, 
the reversion of the police to government control, the 
appointment of Mr Tam as Minister of the Interior under 
Mr Diem ; the complete integration of the sectarian armies 
into the national army, the stationing of the army in key 
positions throughout Cochin-China and southern Annam to 
ensure Nationalist control ; and a progressive relaxation of 
press censorship to allow the-formation of a genuine public 
opinion. It is doubtful whether President Eisenhower’s 
special envoy, General Lawton Collins, whose advice is now 
paramount in southern Vietnam, would favour every one of 
these measures ; but unless they are all pushed through, an 
overwhelmingly anti-Nationalist vote, even in the south, is 
extremely probable. 


One relatively bright spot in the south is the marked im- 
provement in the provision for refugees from the north. At 
first the Saigon government was overwhelmed by the. size 
of the problem and the suddenness of its impact. Now, with 
American aid, considerable progress has been made in re- 
settling the 460,000 who have arrived in the south. Although 
many of them are still living in conditions of congestion and 
discomfort in Saigon’s airport and on a near-by racecourse, 
the majority seem to have been resettled—but whether per- 
manently it is impossible to say—in the ricefields of the 
Mekong Delta. . 


Shape of Things to Come 


In the north, too, the situation is not entirely without 
hope, although in a strictly negative sense. The people there 
have already had a foretaste of things to come in the early 
period of Viet Minh rule from 1945 ; some, indeed—the 
minority outside the Red River Delta—have had it con- 
tinuously ever since the Viet Minh first proclaimed the 
independence of Vietnam before the Indo-China war began, 
Now the familiar pattern is being repeated. There are three 
phases: compulsory rejoicing, indoctrination and production. 
The first phase is still in full swing. The second which 
consists of forced attendance at Marxist indoctrination 
classes, together with a renewed campaign against illiteracy 
has already begun. Neither of these phases, however, is 
particularly onerous. But the third one, which is unlikely 
to be put into effect until after the free movement of 
populations ceases with the French evacuation of Haiphong 
next May, is the one that carries the seeds of resentment 
and latent opposition. With the festivities over, the minds 
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of the people well indoctrinated, the work will begin. Taxes 
will not necessarily be raised, but “voluntary ” levies wil! 
become more frequent ; the man at the lowest end of the 
social scale, the peasant, who has no surplus to contribute, 
may give of his one enduring asset—labour. Norms will 
be established, collective farms emerge as the natura! end 
of agrarian reform and the familiar processes of Communism 
come into full operation. 

By this time, so runs the negative argument, opposition 
to the Viet Minh will be so strong that, given genuinely 
free elections, the people will vote anti-Communist. There 
is some force in this argument, but only if certain assump- 
tions are made. One is that the elections really are free, not 
merely in the sense of privacy in the polling booths, but in 
the wider sense of freedom for electoral campaigning by 
Nationalist speakers and candidates in the north (and vice 
versa in the south), and freedom from pre-election intimida- 
tion throughout the country. Such wider conditions of 
electoral freedom appear to be highly improbable. A more 
practical expression of opposition might be freedom of inter- 
zonal movement until the actual date of the elections, since 
a continuous southward flow of population would help to 
redress the disparity in numbers between the two zones, 
while freedom from fear would be easier to establish in the 
south than in the north. 


Continued freedom of movement is, however, ruled out: 
the Viet Minh, indeed, are already putting obstacles in the 
way of the renewed wave of anti-Communist refugees. The 
figure of 5,000 Roman Catholics and others who are now to 
be permitted to travel south, which has just been reached in 
agreement with the Neutral Nations Truce Commission, 
appears to be a ludicrous understatement of the actual 
number of Vietnamese in the Catholic areas of Bui Chu and 
Phat Diem, whose first taste of Viet Minh rule has persuaded 
them that they would be better off in the distant Mekong 
River Delta. 


Election Possibilities 


Perhaps a more potent factor in the elections might be 
the patent dependence of the Viet Minh upon the support 
of the Chinese, whom the Vietnamese regard as traditional 
enemies. Most Vietnamese in the north have unpleasant 
memories. of the Kuomintang occupation in 1945-46, and 
to many of them the fact that the people whose support 
made the Viet Minh military victory possible are Com- 
munists and not Nationalists will be of less importance than 
that they are equally Chinese. But at the polls fear will 
outweigh both opposition to the harshness of Viet Minh 
rule and anti-Chinese sentiment. The important fact is the 
presence of Communist power and the defeat both of the 
French and of their largely discredited Vietnamese 
Nationalist allies. It will be astonishing if more, than 15 pet 
cent of the population dares to register disapproval of Ho 


It is in the south, then, hopeless though the situation 
appears, that one must look for future hope. A Nationalist 
victory seems out of the question, but a large Nationalist 
vote would greatly undermine the prestige of the Viet Minh, 
and a vote of such dimensions is by no means impossible. 
If Mr Diem now shows an energy to match his unquestioned 
stubbornness, he may yet confound the prophets. 


(Concluded) 
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Below the tall chimneys throbs vital plant; the plant 
contains vital steel sheet. This is the steel that goes 
to make many things electrical —like domestic 
fittings, switchgear, fluorescent lighting — and many 
things besides. Meters, for instance. And radiators. 

Sheet is the steel made by John Summers. Steel 


Whats in a Power. Station .. . 


sheet by the mile is produced by the men at the vast 
Shotton works; a works that in ro years has doubled 
in size — and still expands. 

This is a family firm, now in its third generation, 
and with the spirit and skill to seize the opportunities 
tomorrow offers for those who make steel sheet. 


John Summers & Sons Ltd. 


THE STEEL SHEET MAKERS 
SHOTTON, CHESTER 
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AIR-SEALED 
INNER CAP 
Air seal stops ink 
drying, keeps pen 
instantly ready for 
use. Innerspring 
safety clip. 


PNEUMATIC 
FILLER 

A flick of a finger 
— instantaneous 
filling on the 
downstroke. 
Cleans, flushes it- 
self automatically. 





14 CARAT GOLD 


POINT 

A marvel of 
delicate precision 
and strength. 


THE 

WORLD FAMOUS 
*SNORKEL 
Wiping nib, 

wiping barrel, a 

thing of the past! 
Snorkel tube 

reaches down, fills 
pen, retracts! 


TELE ERA! 
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SKRIP 

The finest ink 
for the 

finest pens. 





YOU CAN NOW GIVE 


This is the Sheaffer 


FEATHERTOUCH 


Snorkel pens from £3.7.6 to nine and a half guineas 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (Eng.) Ltd., Barnet, Herts - Gt. Britain - U.S.A* Canada > Austra(ia 
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NEST PEN 
IN THE WORLD 


Seen in the hands of the most influential people in 
the world. Recognized-instantly by its slim silhouette, 
by its unmistakable tubular nib, by the near-incredible 
“Snorkel”.* It’s a | : 
masterpiece of precision 
engineering, this Sheaffer... 
Instantly ready, always, 
to flow your thoughts 
on to paper with the 
gliding, almost 
frictionless touch of the 
Sheaffer nib. 
Just to hold the Sheaffer 
in your hand, to know the feel of it— 
that’s the first indication of the Sheaffer’s worth. 
Write with it and you'll discover why 
the world’s most discerning people buy it at 
prices up to nine and a half guineas. 








As a Christmas present, of course, 
it’s the gift of a lifetime—for a lifetime . . . 
and it is now on sale in Great Britain. 
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Flurry in Gilt-edged 


N unexpected conjuncture of events has this week 

rippled the lately placid surface of the gilt-edged 
market. Just before the week-end the Government 
announced its long expected plan for tackling the £734 
million of 2} per cent Exchequer stock that matures in 
mid-February. And on Monday and Tuesday gilt- 
edged prices suffered their sharpest crack for some 
time. There was not, however, any clear connection 
between these events. The authorities have sometimes 
pitched the terms of their issues so evidently “ below ” 
the market as to provoke a fall in prices, but that was 
not true this time. Nor can it fairly be said that they 
misjudged the moment for their issue, for the spasm 
of weakness was in itself almost fortuitous. Its primary 
cause seems to have been the further easing of 
sterling. Previously the gilt-edged market had cheer- 
fully shrugged off the bigger fall in the exchange 
of the preceding weeks ; but the further movement 
carly this week unexpectedly brought to a focal point 
a variety of nagging worries about rising inflationary 
pressure. And on Tuesday this market focus suddenly 
seemed to bring into view the possibility of an early, 
even imminent, rise in Bank rate. 

Whatever the merits of the case for a firmer monetary 
Policy, this rumour was far too precipitate. The 
authorities would never raise Bank rate between the 
opening and closing dates of a conversion unless they 
were confronted with a totally unforeseen emergency ; 
it 1s oaly one degree less improbable that they would 
do so just after the closing date. On this occasion, 
Moreover, the detailed terms of their operation gave 
no sign at all that they were beginning to subscribe 
o the view that a stiffening of monetary policy is desir- 
able. The market's only surprise was indeed that it 
found the operation unsurprising: it had none of that 
dramatic quality of the operations of last June and July, 


when the authorities first called the 1954-58. Defence 
Threes on their earliest date and then ventured into 
the “ Eternity ” stock (the 34 per cent Funding, 1999- 
2004). After these colourful tactics, the new effort 
looked unexciting. It took the form of a simple offer, 
to holders of the maturing 2} per cent- Exchequer 
Stock, 1955, to convert at par either into a new 2 per 
cent Exchequer Stock, 1960, or into a further tranche 
of the existing 3 per cent Funding Stock, 1966-68. The 
conversion list closes on December 6th. 

The authorities had therefore spared the market the 
appeal for cash that had been widely expected, they 
had relinquished for the moment their recent habit of 
pushing into longer stocks, and they had cast their terms 
so as to fit almost precisely into the existing pattern 
of yields. Moreover, it was known that the Govern- 
ment broker, following the usual practice, had been 
both energetic and successful in his buying of the 
maturing stock, with the result that the discount 
market .had disposed of the greater part of its hold- 
ings and substantial sales had been made by other 
institutions. | 

The operation therefore gave no lead at all to the 
market, and the only deductions about the course of 
monetary’ policy that can be made are negative. There 
is first the clear confirmation of the view, consistently 
expressed in these columns, that the summer’s testing 
of the possibilities for really long-term funding did not 
mean that the authorities were prepared to force the 
pace. They have resisted temptation to thrust out a 
salient that might need credit expansion to support it. 
Equally, they have avoided any real funding, and some 
commentators have criticised. the operation precisely 
because they contead that mounting inflationary ten- 
dencies call for funding and not for the lenient decision 
to offer another short bond. : 
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This contention possibly overlooks the fact that a 
funding operation will not exert a deflationary effect— 
not, at least, in the short run—unless it is deliberately 
offered on terms decidedly more attractive than those 
current in the market. The authorities seemingly take 
the view that there is no need for any such deliberate 
raising of long term rates. And, that being so, they 
probably regard it as an act of virtue and restraint to 
have offered a short and a medium stock on “no- 
change ” terms instead of a long stock. At all events, 
having elected for this neutral policy, they had more 
than usual freedom to study the convenience of institu- 
tional investors—which in the long run is their own 
convenience because it makes for the maximum 
efficiency of the market. The offering of another short 
bond at first sight suggests solicitude for the discount 
market. But a large proportion of the stocks now 
approaching maturity have a relatively wide “ spread ” 
of dates, so that it is important that the supply of single 
or narrow dated shorts should be kept up. 

The new five year stock—it will be dealt in forthwith 
as a “ money market ” stock, plus accrued interest, even 
though its effective life is 2} months beyond five years 
—will be a welcome successor to the five year stock 
that is now maturing. It is likely that this short will 
command the greater response, even though it is as yet 
rather long for the discount houses. But the new 
tranche of 1966-68 stock also meets a real need. The 
gilt-edged market as a whole, as measured by the 
Financial Times index, was at the end of last week a 
shade below the peak touched on November 5th—at 
virtually the same point as the intermediate high reached 
in early August. But over these four months in which 
the price level as a whole was on balance virtually 
unchanged, the yields on long dated and irredeemable 
stocks rose slightly, and those on the shorts fell slightly, 
whereas that on the 1966-68 stock dropped by roughly 
3/16 per cent. Once again, the authorities had 
selected the points at which the shortage of stock was 
most marked. 

There was only one hypothesis upon which it might 
have been argued that this operation might cause any 
weakening of the market. Since some operators had 
still been expecting a more ambitious ‘thrust, which 
might have required careful “ grooming ” of the market, 
the absence of any such move left them with the feeling 
that nothing remained “to go for.” These influences 
by themselves, however, would probably have provoked 
no more perceptible weakening than occurred on 
Monday, before the Bank rate scare developed. And 
the “no change” decision of the Bank on Thursday 
naturally produced a quick rally. 

It remains to be seen whether the flurry will prove 
in the end to have seriously impaired the chances of a 
successful conversion. But a more important question 
is whether official policy ought to be quite so complacent 
as the terms of the operation seemed to imply. The 
symptoms of a drift towards inflationary pressure that 
had attracted attention were the development of 
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shortages at a few points? the sustained very low level 
of unemployment, the increase in unfilled vacancies ang 
the further fall in sterling. To these symptoms there 
should perhaps be added the continuing expansion of 
the volume of credit. There have lately been signs of 
a sharp increase in bank advances to the private sector 
of the economy—partly reflecting, no doubt, th 
remarkable growth of hire purchase. 

Despite these indications, there seems no reason to 
fear that any really dangerous pressure is threatening. 
The authorities doubtless feel that, even though the 
pressure is mounting, the economy has a fair reserve 
in the shape of the surplus on its external balance of 
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payments—provided that this surplus is not in effect 
bespoken for necessary expansion of stocks to support 
the rising level of production. On this last point, no 
reliable measurement is available, but experience 
during the dock strike suggests that the stock position 
cannot have been unduly strained—or, at least, was not 
so strained before the stoppage began. None the less, 
many people would feel easier in their minds if the 
monetary managers were now meeting rising pressur¢ 
by a modest but progressive tightening of credit—by 
some action short of a rise in Bank rate. On economic 
grounds, the case for a major adjustment is not yet 
established. On political grounds, however, there just 
conceivably could be such a case. If the Government 
is bent upon “ popular” budgeting next April, and 
yet cannot see how any considerable tax relief can be 
reconciled with the need to prevent an overspill of 
demand, a rise in Bank rate now might help it to make 
the reconciliation. But, for the peace of mind of the 
gilt-edged market, it should be added. that any such 
action in the immediate future would be quite irrecot 
cilable with the tactics of this new conversion. 
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Television’s Balance Sheet 


N the political hubbub, the commercial side of com- 
mercial television has not received much attention. 
If appearances are to be believed, the four programme 
contractors have assumed responsibilities reputed to 
commit them to spending millions of pounds annually 
before seeing the type of contract that the Independent 
Television Authority will offer them. They have done 
so without knowing the amount of rent that they will 
have to pay for the use of ITA transmitters ; the number 
of hours during the day in which they will he allowed 
to put out programmes ; nor the amount of advertising 
per hour that will be allowed. And this, on the face of 
it, would make impossible any realistic calculation of 
advertising rates, any discussion of these with potential 
advertisers and hence any estimate of probable adver- 
tising revenue. 

The quixotic impulsiveness of which the programme 
contractors are prepared to accuse themselves, however, 
turns out on closer examination to mask some shrewd 
preliminary assessments of the business possibilities of 
commercial television. 

The expenses of the service are not too difficult to 
predict, although there may be marked differences 
between the costs of individual contractors. It is fairly 


| generally accepted that each contractor will need a 


minimum capital of £1,250,000 and that the service as 
a whole will cost about {10 million a year to run. 

The first element in these costs is the rent to be paid 
by the contractors to the Independent Television 
Authority, which owns the three transmitters on which 
the commercial services will open and which is expected 
to build more as circumstances permit. The reason for 
the delay in sending draft contracts to the programme 
companies has been the difficulty of deciding the basis 
on which the rent should be estimated. The ITA’s 
borrowing powers of £2 million are likely to be 
exhausted within two or three years in erecting the three 
major and several smaller transmitters that can be 
accommodated on Band III of the television wavebands. 
These will not provide any viewer with more than one 
alternative to the BBC, and the longer-range plans en- 
visage a second commercjal network on the higher 
frequency bands sometime in the future. How should 


j the ITA finance this—by charging more than its costs 


now and piling up a reserve, or by relying on having its 
borrowing powers extended when the time comes ? The 
first course might be practicable once the commercial 
services are firmly established, but to do it at the outset 
would place a crushing burden on the programme con- 
tractors and might wreck the whole project. The ITA 


is therefore likely to strike'a middle course by budgeting 


for only a small margin above its own costs. This might 
mean a total rent of up to {1,500,000 a year from its 
four contractors. 


The next big item is the cost of the programmes. 


The BBC, which puts on 40 hours of television a week, 
spent nearly £4 million on the services during the last 
period for which figures are available, the financial year 
1953-54. This gives an average cost of £1,900 an hour. 
The cost of the programmes themselves works out at 
a modest £700 an hour, the balance being taken up in 
engineering, plant maintenance, studio rents and 
management expenses. If an allowance is also made 
for the new capital equipment installed by the BBC 
during the year, the present annual rate of expenditure 
may be nearer {5 million and the hourly programme 
costs nearer {2,400 an hour. Moreover, the cost of the 
BBC's television service has been rising by about 
£500,000 a year. 

These figures give a fair idea of the cost of running a 
single second service on the lines of the BBC, with a 
single programme beamed out by one contractor to all 
transmitters. But the commercial network will not 
operate in this fashion and its costs are therefore likely 
to be higher. Each transmitter is being leased to two 
programme contractors, on the basis of a five-day week 
and a two-day weekend. The contractors are likely 
to share both facilities and programmes, if only to 
keep down their costs. It is expected that the two 
contractors on any one station will share common 
studios and equipment, although at some point they 
will divide into separate organisations. The con- 
tractors are also likely to share some programmes 
with each other, so that the most expensive of them 
are shown over the whole commercial network. This 
will permit considerable financial flexibility. Even 
so, the programme costs of the commercial network 
as a whole are almost certain to be higher than the 
BBC’s, even without any allowance for the effect of 
competition on the cost of talent or on the standards 
of the programmes. The total of rent and programme 
costs may amount to as much as a round figure of 
£10 million. This is the sum generally mentioned ; 
it may err on the high side. 

What potential income from television advertisers can 
be expected is a matter of guesswork. The permitted 
advertising falls sharply into two classes. The first is 
the straight commercial, to be inserted as if it were a 
newspaper advertisement at the beginning or the end 


. of a natural break in a programme. No one expects the 


time allowed for this type of advertisement to exceed 
six minutes in an hour. American experience does not 
suggest that greater dilution of programmes is 
advisable. The second type of advertising is the 
“ magazine ” programme that has been described as a 
“ shopping guide.” These programmes will be addi- 
tional to the permitted advertising quota. 

Each programme contractor will have to balance his 
own budget. But for the purpose of getting a broad 
view of the economics of the matter, it is best to treat 
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the whole commercial network on a consolidated basis. 
On the assumption that the commercial services run 
as long as those of the BBC, namely, 40 hours a week, 
there will be roughly 240 minutes of advertising for 
sale each week excluding the magazine programmes, 
which may vary from 30 to 60 minutes a day. These 
minutes must provide commercial television with its 
revenue. 

At the end of October, there were 3.8 million 
television licences, and if the commercial services open 
on time next September, the figure will have risen by 
roughly another million. All these additional sets will 
be multi-channel receivers capable of receiving com-~- 
mercial programmes, and about 800,000 of them are 
likely to be sold in 
areas within the range 
Of: TE eee OS os aera ak ee 
mitters. There is a 
good deal of specula- 


PROGRAMME CONTRACTORS 
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vision advertising a year, excluding the mag:zine 
programmes. The rate of £1,000 a minute would have 
to be an average at good viewing times and bad, 
so that rates for peak hours might need to be much 
higher, to make the service pay—and there may 
not, in the early years, be am average of a million 
actual viewers at all hours. It will, therefore, be iard 
sledding to collect the £12 million that is the s'nple 
arithmetical result of multiplying 12,000 minute: by 
£1,000 a minute, Some advertising agents who .ave 
experience in the use of radio and television adver' .ing 
elsewhere are confident that enough buyers can be 
found ; there are others who believe that it is a diffcult 
target to reach. Until the programme contractors can 
’ tell advertisers ex- 

actly what the actual 
ce oa ae : rates and conditions 
Monday- Saturday- of operation are likely 


tion about how many 
older receivers will be 
converted to miulti- 


Friday Sunday to be, which they 


Associated Broadcast Development 


——— cannot do until they 


have signed their con- 
tracts with the Inde- 





channel reception by 
the time the new ser- 
vices start, but it is a 
fair assumption that yy ¢ Drayton 
the commercial ser- 


vices will from the Granada Theatres Limited ....... 


start have a potential 


audience of between Kemsley-Winnick Group - ....... 
Great Universal Stores .......... 


1 and 14 million sets, 
taking the network as 


a whole—and this of ———————________—__—_- 


course may mean 3-5 million people. There is also a 
strong feeling that this potential audience—of people 
who can choose an alternative to the BBC when they 
want to—will rise fairly rapidly to about 2 million sets. 
As soon as the service develops the agencies and the 
advertisers will ask some searching questions about the 
actual size of the proven audience for the programme 
beside which he has booked time. The agencies feel 
that eventually a figure of about 10s. per 1,000 actual 
viewers seeing the particular programme might be a 
reasonable sum to pay. But most of them expect that 
the initial average charge will be in the region of 
£1,000 a minute and some of them, at least, feel that 
at the beginning their clients would be prepared to 
pay this. Even if it can be assumed that from. the 
outset there will be a million viewers, this would repre- 
sent a rate of {1 a thousand. The case for paying 
twice the eventual “ going rate” while the services are 
developing is simply that advantages will flow from 
being in at the start and obtaining contracts at the hours 
most useful to the advertiser. 
There do seem to be quite substantial numbers of 
big advertisers prepared to go into commercial 
television on this basis, but the solvency of the 
services depends on there being sufficient of them 
to buy a total of some 12,500° minutes of tele- 


Company Limited ............... 
Beoeticont Relay ..... i.<.. 20502... 
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roe pendent Television 
Authority, probably 
some time in the 
New Year, the ad- 
vertisers themselves 
will be in no hurry to 
make up their minds. 

It should be said 
Manchester that £10-£15 million 
a year is a very small 

Pn en OL all that 
is spent on advertising. Last year total advertising ex- 
penditure is estimated to have touched £230 million, 
£30 million more than in the previous year and in spite 
of the continued rationing of press advertising, it is 
nearly double the level of 1948. There is nothing to 
suggest that the expansion has reached its peak. 11 has 
been calculated that even last year, advertising expen- 
diture was taking a smaller share of national income 
than it was before the war. The sum needed to support 
the commercial television services represents just one- 
third of the additional advertising expenditure 
believed to have been incurred last year. [he 
money can be found if advertisers think the results 
justify it. . 

Whether they will actually spend enough remains to 
be seen. At the outset, many are anxious to sec the 
new and valuable medium estcblished perhaps to the 
extent of being willing to carry much of the finan-ial 
burden by paying high rates. But the network wil! sot 
have an indefinite period of grace ; fairly soon it will 
be assessed beside other advertising media, wich 
cannot be assumed to be idle. Press advertising 1:1¢s 
have been greatly inflated by the rationing of newsp: int. 
If these rates are cut in order to meet the compe! ‘lv 
threat, real or imaginary, of the commercial telev).101 
services, what will television’s answer be ? 
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Business Notes 





Sustaining the Boom 


reuT after the holidays—as indicated by the official 
dex of industrial production’s provisional figure 


‘nber and forecast of the October figure—seems 


be substantially higher than a year before. The 


f increase has narrowed, partly no doubt because 
:tumn production had already begun to rise rapidly; 
mber and October (slightly affected by the dock 


utput was.about 34 per cent higher than a year 


against the increases of 6-7 per cent achieved in 


rlier months of this year. The rate of increase, of 


vas bound to flatten off. The country’s labour force 
ly employed even by postwar standards and plant 
ed as nearly to capacity as most of it can be under 


ng shift systems. The burden of progress, therefore, 


upon productivity. This rose sharply earlier this 
some extent automatically as machines became 


r and materials more plentiful. It is still rising, and 
ntribution of improved methods of working should 
enored, But the next round of major technological 


when industrialists get the benefit of the new 
nvestment that Mr Butler hopes he has persuaded 
indertake—is obviously a good way ahead. Much 
upon how much productivity cam manage to sus- 
boom in the meantime ;.and steel is already begin- 
ecome scarcer. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Excluding Building and Contracting) 
1930—1953 (1935= 100) 


see venee 


ee ee 


ee eee nwee 


116 
123 
134 
142 
154 


155 
164 


e€ 1930-38 93 


rce: London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


‘pon such sustained increases, of course, that ambi- 
out economic progress in Britain are being built ; 


‘elligent assessment of such hopes has always been 


lore difficult by the lack of reliable statistics of 
nce in the past. Many attempts are now being 
bridge some of these statistical gaps ; one useful 


‘ at linkage of prewar with postwar figures has been 
-d this month by Mr B. C. Brown of the Board of 


in the London and Cambridge Economic Service.* 


Cee Economic Service Bulletin, in The Times Review 


dustrial Production in 1935 and 1948,” ‘London and Com 
hustry » December, 1954, 


From a detailed study of census of production data for 1935 
and 1948, and calculation of relevant price indices to deflate 
these, he has produced indices of output for the two years 
in most industries other than building. The production 
index for 1930-53 that he derives from these, shown in the 
table, suggests that industrial output other than building rose 
by just over a third between 1935 and 1948, while employ- 
ment in these industries rose only 21 per cent. The implied 
increase of 11 per cent in labour productivity, however, 
compares a year of partial slump with one in a boom ; Mr 
Brown thinks that between 1937 and 1948—better years to 
compare—output per head may have risen about § per cent. 
Since 1948, production in these industries seems to have 
increased to nearly two-thirds above the level in 1935. 


A Bill for Sugar 


NE sentence in the Queen’s Speech confirmed 
expectations that legislation is to be introduced “to 
end the present system of state trading” in raw sugar. 
Brevity was to be expected, as was also the avoidance of 
any suggestion that such trading is to become either fully 
private or free. That is ruled out by the fact that the 
largest part of Britain’s domestic requirements are sup- 
plied under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, which 
obliges the government to provide a guaranteed market here 
for up to 14 million tons of Commonwealth sugar a year, 
at a fixed price which is now well above the “free ” world 
price. And there will probably be no radical change in the 
present system of carrying out similar guarantees to home 
producers of sugar beet, and of regulating the marketing 
of sugar in this country. The main problem is to ensure 
the disposal of the fixed-price Consmonwealth sugar in 
conditions that will allow the trade to operate a futures 
market in London. It will be some weeks before the 
government’s intentions are revealed in the Bill, but it 
seems likely that the government will re-sell that sugar to 
the trade at the current market price, and recoup the loss 
by increasing the tax on sugar. Hence there would be no 
significant change in prices paid by the consumer. 

The question of reopening a futures market based 
initially on Britain’s international trade in sugar was 
dropped when it became apparent that the government 
would deal with the home trade in this Parliament. No 
decision can be taken on the date of reopening until the 
Bill is published, and the arrangements for disposing of 
the huge official stock of raw sugar are announced. This 
stock, which may amount to about 1.3 million tons by the 
end of the year, is expected to be reduced to “ normal 
commercial levels” by the end of 1955. Two steps 
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towards that reduction were announced last week. The 
government has sold 250,000 tons as refined sugar to India 
for delivery next year, at a price of about £38 a ton c&f. 
The price is low compared to the British export price, but 
it is in line with the price at which India has recently 
obtained a similar quantity of French, Polish and East 
German refined sugar. The government is also segregating 
an undisclosed quantity—perhaps 300,000 tons or so—in 
a special reserve. The outstanding balance could be trans- 
ferred to the refiners in three roughly equal amounts, for 
home consumption, for their re-export trade, and for their 
own stock. In practice disposal will hardly be as simple 
as that, and it may not be until late in 1955 that the futures 
market is functioning again. 


Major Roads Ahead ? 


HE Queen’s Speech, and Sir Anthony Eden’s statement 
later on Tuesday, gave some inkling of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for a bigger road programme. The amount 
spent on major improvements and on new construction is 
apparently to be stepped up by two or three times ; this 
should bring the level of spending by 1957 or 1958, other 
than on routine maintenance and minor improvements, 
to about the same, in real terms, as in the years immediately 
before the war. 

Central government spending on road improvement 
totalled about £5 million in 1953. Last December a modest 
increase was authorised. Schemes to have been started in 
the current financial year would eventually have cost the 


Exchequer an extra {19 million, and projects to have been 


authorised in 1955/56 and 1956/57 would have cost it a 


further £31 million, making {£50 million altogether. By 
1957/58 the level of expenditure would have reached 


£14-15 million a year and spending was expected to have 


remained at that level for a period of years. Sir Anthony’s 
statement on Fuesday was not altogether clear, but it seems 
that the Government envisages a doubling or a trebling of 
this figure of {14-15 million a year, making between {£30 
and £45 million a year in three years’ time and for a while 
Maintenance expenditure at present amounts 
to between £80 and {90 million a year, well under the 
comparable figure, in real terms, for prewar years. About 
£30 million of this is contributed by the Exchequer, and Sir 


afterwards. 


Anthony seemed to hint at some increase here also. 


Threat to Anglo-Brazilian Trade 


NGLO-BRAZILIAN trade is being seriously affected by the 


1 financial and commercial agreement made between 
Brazil and Germany earlier this year. Under it Brazilian- 


German trade is settled neither in cruzeiros nor in Deutsche 
marks but in terms of a fictional unit of account called the 
“clearing dollar” and nominally equal to the US dollar. 


This clearing dollar is not maintained at a fixed rate of 


exchange in terms of Deutsche marks, The Bank Deutscher 
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Lander is not a seller of clearing dollars though it is , 
buyer at the official rate of a small proportion of the clearing 
dollars obtained from the proceeds of German exporis to 
Brazil. Free and active markets for clearing dollars exist 
in Hamburg and Frankfurt, where they have recently fallen 
to discounts of up to § per cent below the official dollar- 
Deutsche mark rate. With the help of this discount German 
merchants have been able to increase their purchases of 
cotton, hides, timber and cocoa in Brazil and have even 
been able to re-export some of these commodities to Britain 
—an inverted form of commodity shunting. 

One result is that Brazil, having exported more to Ger- 
many, has been in a position to repay its frozen commercial 
debts to Germany more rapidly than had been foreseen. 
Another is that since direct exports from Brazil to Britain 
have been reduced, Brazil has been extremely short of 
sterling and has in consequence cut its imports from Britain. 
British exports to Brazil in the first ten months of this year 
amounted to only £6,813,000, compared with £14,446,000 
in the corresponding period of last year. 


—and to the Debt Agreement 


NOTHER consequence of the reduction in Brazil’s direct 
A exports to Britain and of its shortage of sterling is 
that the agreement for settling the commercial debt to Britain 
is imperilled. When the debts were funded Brazil owed 
£54 million, of which a little less than half was due to the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department. The total debt has 
since been reduced by repayments under the agreement— 
including an’ initial instalment of £10 million financed by 
the International Monetary Fund—and by some special 
compensation deals, to slightly under £40 million. The 
agreement provides for repayment at the minimum rate of 
£6 million a year and for a sliding scale increase as Brazil’s 
sterling earnings exceed £35 million. There seems little 
likelihood of that minimum being exceeded in practice ; 
indeed, an extension of the principle involved in the present 
Brazilian-German arrangement might well endanger even 
the minimum annuity. That arrangement brings back dis- 
tasteful memories of Dr Schacht’s technique, and provides 
yet another illustration of the facility with which Dr 
Erhart’s Germany can simultaneously ride the two horses 
of bilateralism and multilateralism. 


British creditors of Brazil have now been informed 
that the British authorities are prepared to consider and 
approve arrangements for the private disposal of their debts 
outside the inter-governmental agreement. Approval of 
these debts for payment in cruzeiros must first be obtained 
from the Brazilian authorities. It is also understood that 
such unblocking of commercial debts is not to count against 
the formal arrangements negotiated for the repayment of 
the sterling debt. Some transactions involving repayment 
of debts in cruzeiros have already been completed. In at 
least one case the local currency has been used by the British 
creditor for reinvestment in Brazil. In others the cruzeiros 
have been used to purchase commodities such as cotton 
and the creditors have used the proceeds of cotton exports 
to cancel their claims—needless to say incurring an appre 
ciable loss in the process. 
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Small Gold Loss 


o surprise will be felt that Britain should have lost 
N gold last month. There will be much relief and a little 
surprise that the net drain should have been so small. Only 
$11 million of gold and dollars was lost and the reserves fell 
to $2,925 million ; if the $14 million of American defence 
aid that Britain received be excluded the loss would amount 
to $25 million. Yet the dice were heavily loaded against the 
sterling economy. The seasonal weight of commodity 
buying was still pulling against sterling ; the first effects 
of the dock strike had presumably begun to work through 
into the figures and the ship repairers’ strike was diverting 
business from British yards to Germany, with a consequent 
selling of sterling received in payment for the German work. 


TREND OF DOLLAR BALANCE 
($ million) 







Gold payments (—) 
or receipts (+) 
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Sept..1953....] — 1L| — 15| + 4] + 28] + 17/| 2,486 
Oct. 1953.... | + 21) + 6] + 15] + 13] + HK} 2,520 
Nov.,1953.... | # 17} — 15} + 32] + 24) + 41) 2,561 
Dec., 1953.... | +118} + 4] +114] + 20] — 43% 2,518 
Jan., 1954.... | + 10} — 4] + 14] + 15] 4+ 25| 2,543 
Feb.,1954....], + 9 + Ti+ 214 31) + 40) 2,583 
Mar. 1954.... | + 88) + 2) + 86} + 14/| +102) 2,685 
April,1954.... |} +126} + 7] +4119}+ 91] +135) 2,820 
May, 1954.... | +159 | + 39 | +120] + 6] +165 2,985 
June, 1954.... |] + 29) + 15) + 14) + 3) + 32) 3,017 
July 1954.... | + 80} + 41+ 761) + 15| — 4t| 3,013 
Aug. 1954.... 1 + 6 }+t it Si+ Ui-— 95¢) 2,918 
Sept.,1954... — 206) — 12|— 14]/,+ 9} — 17/| 2,901 
Oct., 1954.... | + 18} + 8] + 10] + 17] + 35| 2936 
Nov.,1954....] — 25} + 7] — 32] + 14] — 11] 2,925 
* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
ines of credit, the United States lend lease loan and the ERP loan. 
t After taking account of payments totalling $99 million in 
mid-July direct to creditor countries in EPU in initial settlement 
of part of the U.K.’s overdraft with the Union. 
+ After payment of $112 to IMF for “repurchase” of sterling. 
§ EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or deficit 
with Europe in the previous month. 


Last month’s figures benefited from the settlement of the 
October EPU surplus of £5 million, half of which was paid 
in gold thereby improving the gold and dollar balance to 
the extent of $7 million, Again, last month a payment of $2 
million was made to European creditors in respect of past 
EPU debts. No other exceptional items are recorded. In 
November Britain had a surplus with the union of {2 
million, half of which ($2.8 million) will be paid in gold 
later this month. 


Hire Purchase Boom 


. has been no holding the growth of hire purchase 
and other forms of extended credit trading since the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade withdrew their restric- 
lions in July. Indeed the growth was already taking place 
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before the withdrawal. Of the few figures available those 
relating to motor cars are by far the most satisfactory thanks 
to the check kept by HP Information. Naturally it is on 
goods like motor cars—easily identifiable; durable objects 
on which a central information registry can prove its value 
to the trade—that sound figuresexist. The accompanying 
chart, produced by HP Information illustrates the growth 
of the hire purchase of motor vehicles in this country up 
to about the point when control was withdrawn ; it also 
shows that the development of hire trading in Canada and 
the United States had gone much further. Mr C. F. Law- 
rence King, the chairman of H.P. Information, estimates 
that the total sum financed on new and used cars this year 
will exceed £100 million. 

If figures existed for general trading on instalments, 
through retailers, they would show a growth as sharp as 
motor cars. With the extension of credit insurance to cover 
retailers against bad debts, the growth of instalment selling 
of consumer goods may well continue. A useful step has 
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recently been taken for the well being of that trade. Follow- 
ing negotiations between the representatives of the national 
and provincial newspapers and the Retail Trading Stan- 
dards Association, the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
and the Newspaper Society have recommended to their 
members that all advertisements offering goods on 
hire purchase terms should state (1) the cash price and 
(2) either the total price under hire purchase terms, or the 
number of instalments required to complete the transaction. 
The BBC publications are adopting the same rule and it is 
likely that the Periodical Proprietors Association will take 
similar action. This move, supported by the reputable 
retailers themselves, can do nothing but good. If hire pur- 
chase has come to stay it is important to raise its status to 
the level already maintained by the best traders. 











A Capital Viscount 


APITAL AIRLINES has made a remarkable gesture of 
€ confidence in the Vickers Viscount by taking up its 
option for 20 more aircraft before the first of the 40 on 
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THE STRUCTURE OF BRITISH PROSPERITY 


Water 


. . s 
Adequate water supply is an essential part of the concrete gravity-type dam 1,300 ft. long and 160 ft. 
framework of anation’s prosperity. The Glendevon high — containing 160,000 cubic yards of concrete. 
Reservoir, under construction for the Fife County For large civil engineering contracts, Cubitts have 


Council, will supplement an existing the necessary experienced engineering 


staff, backed by a traditional pride 
in workmanship extending over 
130 years. 






reservoir by 1,200,000,000 gallons. 
The artist’s impression shows the 


completed structure — a mass 
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order had been delivered. This means that the airline has 
now ordered a total of 60 Viscounts, worth, with their 
spares, $67 million, and makes it the biggest Viscount 
customer by a handsome margin. 

The or (er puts the Viscount in the top bracket of dollar 
earners company with whisky, cars and woollen cloth. 
Vickers cin be forgiven for boasting that when Viscount 
deliverics -o North America are at their peak (22 are being 
built for {rans Canadian Airlines and one for the Canadian 
Department of Transport) the company will be delivering 
$5 million of aircraft and spares a month, equal to 8 per 


cent ‘of the country’s present dollar export earnings. 
Capital has moved rapidly since the company first placed 

an order {or three Viscounts in June. Three months later 

the airline had signed an order for 37 more and now, less 


than a month after the American Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration agreed to give the Viscount a Certificate of Air- 
worthiness, the order has been increased to 60. It is reason- 
able to assume that Capital has been keeping a wary eye on 
Viscount delivery dates. With no competitor in sight, the 
Viscount has swept the medium range market and its 
signed orders total 177, with a second century in sight. 
Their total value is £53 million and it looks as if Vickers’ 
gamble in tooling up for the very high production rate 
of 100 machines a year is about to pay off. 


Pressure for Bank Advances 


ESPITE the recent spate of new issues, the pressure of 
D demand for pank advances seems to be mounting 
strongly. During the four weeks to November 17th aggre- 
gate advances of the clearing banks rose by £34.8 million 
to {1,858.7 million, or fully £200 million beyond the low 
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point reached in the autumn of last year. In this four-week 
period, “oreover, the British Electricity Authority received 
£30 million from the final call on its market loan, and pre- 
‘umably applied a substantial part of this to repay outstand- 
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ing indebtedness to’ the clearing banks. Advances to the 
private sector of the economy have therefore been rising 
a good deal faster than total advances; over the three 
months during which the BEA’s £100 million loan has been 
paid up, total advances have risen by nearly £30 million— 
which probably means that advances to all other borrowers 
than the BEA have risen by not less than {80 million. For 
a long time rising profits and new issues were sufficient to 
provide the greater part of industry’s need for finance for 
rising output, but now it is clear that the demand is out- 
pacing even the accelerated flow of new issues. And in 
recent weeks there is no doubt that it has been accentuated 
by the big expansion of hire-purchase. 

The central government last month was also making net 
demands on the banking system, although its normal 
domestic finances showed a substantial surplus. But in this 
period it had to finance redemption of the portion of the 
£122 million of maturing serial funding stock that was still 
in private hands. The authorities were presumably 
also preparing for the conversion, announced last week, 
of the 2} per cent Exchequer bonds; their purchases 
of the maturing bonds may not, in this phase, have been 


offset by other sales. .In the previous two months, how- « 


ever, they appeared to have been substantial sellers on 
balance. The upshot, in the latest period, was a further 
rise in net bank deposits by £58 million. This compares 
with a rise of £38 million in the corresponding month last 
year, and it carries total net deposits to the mew peak of 
£6,433 million. 


The Economist 
Guide to 
Weights & Measures 


This guide was compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist for use 
within our own office ;_ it is thought that 
it might serve a wider public and it is 
therefore being published at 10/6 (includ- 
ing postage throughout the world). 


In 84 pages it provides facts and figures 
on the weights and measures of the world. 
For the most widely used units, tables 
of equivalents are given; fdr units that 
are used only in certain countries and 
trades conversion factors are givet. 


Applications for copies should _ be 
addressed to: 


Weights & Measures 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Tighter Money in New Zealand 


AST Saturday the Reserve Bank of New Zealand raised 
. its discount rate from 3} to 4 per cent ; on Tuesday 
it raised the statutory reserve ratios of the trading banks. 
These moves do not, it should be emphasised, denote any 
urgent danger signal for the economy. The Bank rate in 
New Zealand is not comparable in influence on the money 
market with Bank rate in Britain and other countries ; its 
increase from 14 to 3} per cent in April of this year was 
the first change for twelve years. A far more important 
weapon of central bank control has been the manipu- 
lation of the minimum reserve ratios, and it is this 
element in this week’s move to tighter money that is likely 
to have most effect. The trading banks have now to main- 
tain with the Reserve Bank balances equivalent to at least 
25 per cent of their demand deposits and a further 123 per 
cent of their time deposits. But this merely restores the 
ratios in force at the beginning of September. 

These moves to tighter money seem to have been made 
in anticipation of difficulties—not to remove any existing 
inflationary pressure. Prices have been broadly stable 
since the summer, after a long period of steady increase. 
But New Zealand’s balance of payments has lately been 
feeling the strain of rising imports, resulting from the 
relaxations in import control made earlier in the year ; 
and this is a strain that will probably grow during 19955, 
as further relaxations in import and exchange restrictions 
are due to be made next month. Forewarned by the 
experience of Australia, the New Zealand authorities are 
taking the right sort of steps to prevent their trade liberali- 
sation from being rescinded within a few months of its 
implementation. 


Industry’s Smoke Costs 


RITISH industry and commerce, in the report of the 

Beaver Committee, is held responsible for more than 
half the smoke poured into the atmosphere of this country, 
nearly all the grit and dust, and a considerable proportion 
of the sulphur dioxide. But business has also to pay the 
vast majority of the “direct costs” that the committee 
thinks air pollution causes. Its estimates, itemised below, 
assess the extra costs, in present conditions of pollution, 
over and above what would need to be spent anyway in 
clean air: 


*% 
. Committee's estimate 
Domestic :-— (£ million a year) 
LPN 6.6 iso ia SE he Ce ee 
Painting and decorating houses ......... 21 


Industrial and commercial :— 
Painting and decorating factories, offices, 


iE NE os ise BY a a Ww doe ba 9d KOREA 10 
Cleaning and depreciating business premises 20 
Corrosion: Of INCTAIN si is boc im c'e skins ans 25 
Damage to textiles and other goods....... 52-5 
Loss of industrial efficiency.............. 100 

Fatal GE GO os ks ave ive gs 250 approx, 


How much.-of industry’s “loss ” of more than {£200 million 
a year would be recoverable, if the committee’s aim of 
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reducing smoke pollution by 80 per cent in 10 to 15 years 
could be realised, is not easy to guess. But obviously indys. 
try could hope to get some return for the money it woul ‘ 
have to spend to comply with the “clean air” regulations e 
that the committee proposes. 

Initially, these might cost industry a good deal. Prohibj. 
tion of dark smoke, except for occasional discharges. 
compulsory grit-arresting equipment for all furnaces burn. 
ing 10 tons of coal an hour or more ; yet more items upon 
which local authorities would need to be consulted abou 
the design of new industrial plant—all these would further 
increase the growing “ amenity costs ” of industrial develop. 
ment. Dark smoke, it is true, wastes fuel and usually costs 
the factory that makes it money ; to abolish it would nearly 
always be worth while if fuel prices properly reflected the 
cost of supply. At present they do not. Hence the existing 
interest-free loans to buy fuel-saving plant, and hence the 
committee’s suggestion that investment in plant to save 
fuel or reduce smoke should be chargeable against revenue 
for tax purposes in one year as an incentive to industrialists, 
Given more sensible prices for fuel, it is hard to see the need 
for such special treatment in taxation, even for grit-arresting 
equipment that industrialists might be compelled to instal, 
If the community proposes to set a standard of atmospheric 
cleanliness—even one that may be higher than it would 
really choose to pay for—there seems no reason why all 
the action to comply with this, by people who foul the air, 
should be subsidised at.the expense of people who do not. 


Coke by Compulsion 


HE Beaver Committee is the second since the war to 
+ recommend a wholesale switch to “ smokeless solid 
fuels” for urban domestic fires in Britain ; like the. first, 6¢ 
the Simon Committee, it has not felt obliged to say exactly , 
where the coke is to come from. One of the Beaver Com- 
mittee’s members, Dr Foxwell, did investigate coke supply 
prospects. He concluded that during the next three years 
only enough extra coke could be supplied to replace about 
a quarter of the 19 million tons of coal used in domestic 
fires in the “ black areas” where the committee would like 
to see an end put to the use of coal in open fires, and that 
it. would not be easy to increase these supplies of coke, 
“ Phurnacite,” and the like much further. Much of the 
replacement, therefore, would need to be with electricity 
and gas. 


Plans to increase output of hard Goke in Britain are already 
almost entirely mortgaged to the iron and steel industry, 
which needs this metallurgical coke for its blast furnaces. 
The gas industry is at present intending to reduce its output 
of coke, by buying more of its gas from outside and {foster 
ing “complete gasification”. processes for coal or oil. I 
argues that since coal prices have successively charged 
proportionately higher increases to the better gas coals, 
the production of coke for sale is no longer economic ; # 
would prefer to sell one fuel rather than two. Similarly, T 
the National Coal Board does not believe that free ceman! J UR 
for “ Phurnacite” and similar high-grade smokeless fuel 
would justify the building of another plant at modern capital 
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“What’s this 


about going to 


Canada, Bill?”. 


“Firm’s sending me by 
TCA Super Constellation— 


far the best, you know.” 
| 


Direct Service to Montreal and Toronto 


TCA Super Constellations now give 
business firms the best service they 
have ever had between Britain and 
Canada. It’s the most frequent service 
to Montreal and Toronto from London 
and Glasgow, gives you a wider choice 
of travelling days, and there are same- 
day TCA connections across Canada 
and to major U.S. cities. 

You can travel either First or Tourist 
board the same aircraft, and the low 
bff-season fares now available until the 


d of March will save you a great 
Heal of money, 2 


BEST TO CANADA 


FIRST CLASS 
Fully-reclining Siesta Seats, 
Luxurious Club Lounge. 
RETURN FARES* 

London to Montreal £220.18. 
London to Toronto £236.19.0. 


TOURIST 

Exceptional comfort, all 
meals included in fare. 
RETURN FARES* 

London to Montreal £149.1.0. 
London to Toronto £162.13.0. 


* Approved IATA off-season 
fares. 


Ask your Travel Agent 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 
ing Europe, Canada. U.S.A.. Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


_— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD 4 C* 1 


The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 


New York Agents : EXCELSIOR WINE CO., ISO BROADWAY 


Wishing yua “<2 
Happy Christmas oe Te 


he Quality Cigarette 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN CHRISTMAS CARTONS OF 50 
{3P 123] 
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The BIG low CATS 


ARE PURRING BEFORE THE HEARTH 


Before new hearths and homes can 
arise, row upon row, Caterpillar earth- 
movers must get to work. On building 
sites up and down the country, where 
soon there will be houses, hospitals, 
offices, schools and factories, you can 
see the distinctive yellow of the ‘Cats’ 
(world-famous nickname for these 
world-famous machines) and hear the 
powerful, purposeful throb of their 
engines. These are busy times for the 
‘Cats’, speedily doing the spadework 
for Britain’s building developments. 


Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by» 
North & East—H. LEVERTON & CO. LTD., 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wales & South-West —BOWMAKER 
(PLANT) LTD., Willenhall, Staffs. 
London & South-East—FRED MYERS 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO, 4 Tilney Sc., 
London, W.1. 

Scotland. CALEDONIAN TRACTOR & 
EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. Rigby Street, 
Glasgow, E.i, 








Ready-tailored dinner suits 
and tails for Sale or Hire 


MOSS BROS 


ewe 


OF Covent Gaaoan 


TNE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 


Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 


ANANANANANANANANA 
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Vin Py bP bP hl eS! 


IoD Vin 


Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. 


Drambuie w= 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO, LTD., EDINBURGH 


illuminates his stall 
with a Tilley Storm 
Lantern complete 
with reflector* 


-.-and BARROW BOYS 


The London scene would not be complete without the barrow-boy. His “'¢s 
are as much part of everyday life as the Tilley Storm Lantern with whi.) he 
usually illuminates his colourful barrow. just another example of the tho. 1nd 
and one uses found for Tilley Lamps ! 


Tilley Lamps fer London barrow-boys—Tilley Lamps for London’s Under’ 

Railways—Tilley Lamps for those urgent road repairs which must be c: 

out while the great City sleeps. Tilley for the underground + 

who repairs and maintains beneath the ing streets above. If yo 

interested in rful, portable, kerosene pressure lighting or heating—' 

= Tilley ‘ illey make a Lamp for every job—and a Tilley Lamp does « 
better 


* Tilley Storm Lantern, Model X.246. 300 
Candlepower. Burns 12 hours on 14 pints 


Solved by... 
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costs, Dr Foxwell’s solution is. that the final “ gap” should 
extra output—of gas and coke—from the gas 


1 b ; » . * 
sh ’ This would require a considerable expansion in 


dus ry. * * 

coe - beyond what is at present planned, but it would 
be in 2 sense a “ guaranteed market ”; the consumers who 
at present do not want coke would not be allowed to burn 


coal 


This <ubstitution—and the compulsory diversion of coke 
ustrial consumers who the committee feel could 
| or oil without causing more smoke—is of course 


from 


im 
. | as extending over a period of 10-1§ years. The 
consu who would be compelled to burn coke are 
promised a “high quality free-burning fuel” before they 
would have to do so. Clearly, some quite sharp shifts in 
fuel investment would be necessary, if British consumers 


were compelled to change their habits. 


Power for Canada 


FreER two exploring seasons, British Newfoundland 
Corporation, formed in the spring of 1953 to explore 
and develop mineral, timber and water power concessions 
granted to it by the Government of Newfoundland, has 
reported its progress so far. It is by the end of this year that 
the company has to select up to $0,000 square miles in 
Labrador and up to 10,000 square miles in the island of 
Newfoundland. The Corporation is still in the develop- 
ment stage, but with the very strongest city and industrial 
backing it begins to see an exciting prospect before it. That 
p the giant hydro-electric scheme using the ample 
urces. of the Grand Falls area of the Hamilton 
uninhabited area the size of Wales capable of 
eveloping low cost hydro-electric power to the extent. of 
several million horsepower. 
It is provisionally envisaged that power might be supplied 
to Quebec, the first phase timed for about .1962 and pro- 
ducing one million horsepower at a capital cost of between 
$150 and $250 per horsepower. The capital cost of over 
$150 million would thus far exceed the company’s present 
capital , it has an authorised capital of ten million shares 
of no par value. The number actually taken up is not 
announced, but the present partners, headed by N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons, all have equal holdings. About $5 
million of expenditure has so far been undertaken. It is 
clear that when the exploratory phase has passed, a much 
larger capital will be needed. 


wes 
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New Issue Hunt 


2 focus of interest in investment markets has moved 
new issues; while both fixed interest securities 


a ‘ustrials has lost some of their buoyancy the investor 
re -ided to use his money in applying for new issues 


ch the industrial companies and the issuing houses 
that advise them have provided an ample flow. The move- 
men: started a fortnight ago when investors made them- 


‘elves liquid to apply for the Dorman, Long offer and 


: Or ESET 
actually applied for 75 million shares corspared with 
1§ million on offer. Since the application money was §s. 
per share, this means that nearly £19 million was actually 
put up. 

It is evident that some ofsthe same money must since have 
been moving round in response to other offers. Rootes £3 
million 4 per cent Debenture Stock offer drew applications 
for £80 million of stock and the basis of allotment was 
6 per cent of applications. The Beecham Group 4} per 
cent unsecured lodn stock 1961/72 at 98} though confined 
to existing members of the group seems likely to provoke 
strong response. More recently the Bristol Aeroplane offer 
of 4,620,000 ordinary 10s. shares at 18s. to shareholders was 
also a marked success and now Pye, the radio company, 
has announced its intention of raising £14 million by an 
issue of one million 54 per cent cumulative second prefer- 
ence shares of {1 at a price not yet determined together 
with a further issue of “A” deferred shares as rights to 
deferred stockholders, 

The decision-of investors to use their funds in the new 
issue market at a moment when the trend of share markets 
in general was less reassuring can well be understood. The 
risks of being a “stag” are normally small though the 
potential profits are also severely limited by the fact that 
when the issue is successful the allotments must be small. 
It is worth remembering that there is another consequence 
of a spate of new issues. It removes part of the pressure 
of money that has been forcing the level of the market 
upwards. 


Oil and Petrol Pumps 


HE IO per cent rise in oil consumption that has taken 
place in Britain during the first nine months of the 
year has not followed the traditional pattern, and the oil 
companies are faced with the need to adjust production to 
what may be a permanent change in demand. Oil con- 
sumption rose during the period from 14.1 to 15.5 million 
tons, but the big increase came in the middle and heavy 
distillates rather than in gasolene, which up till now has 
been the pace-setter for the industry. The consumption of 
the heavy products rose by more than 17 per cent 5 con- 
sumption of gasolene by a bare 2.6 per cent. This shift in 
emphasis is the result of many different factors ; the switch 
among commercial users from petrol to diesel engines and 
the growing use of fuel oil in industry are among the most 
important. : 

The fact that petrol consumption is rising so much more 
slowly than that of other oil products means that competition 
between companies to dispose of additional supplies of petrol 
will become even more acute. While the tax remains as 
heavy as 2s, 6d. a gallon, such price cuts as the companies 
could offer would probably do little to stimulate demand. 
The campaign to build up “brand goodwill”. is there- 
fore likely to intensify, and the decision of Shell-Mex to buy 
some garages and lease them to specially chosen tenants is 
one of several possible attempts to do this. The oil com- 
panies have not had any very striking success in their earlier 
campaign to persuade garages to improve their appearance 
and standards of service. The Shell-BP experiment will 
consist of buying garage sites, probably about 250 of ‘them, 
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reconstructing them and installing approved tenants. It 
was of course argued a year or two ago, when the campaign 
for “exclusive dealing” by garages began, that the oil 
companies would almost certainly have to follow the 
the example of the brewers many years ago and go into 
ownership. 


High Output of Textiles 


HOUGH Lancashire would make several reservations 
ii about future prospects in the cotton textile industry, 
it can have no complaint about the volume of output, which 
has recovered strongly from the seasonal fall in the summer. 
Output of single yarn in the first week of November rose 
further to 20,990,000 Ib, the highest for nearly three years, 
and a slight fall in the following week was not significant. 
The average weekly output of cotton and rayon and mixture 
cloths in October rose sharply to 58,170,000 yards, again 
the highest for nearly three years. The high rate of con- 
sumption of rayon staple fibre in Lancashire mills is reflected 
in the figures from the rayon industry, where the produc- 
tion of staple fibre rose by 800,000 Ib to 20,500,000 Ib in 
October, almost equal to the peak of last July ; Courtaulds’ 
cut of 9d. a lb in the price of spun-dyed continuous filament 
acetate yarn is designed to build up more support for con- 
tinuous filament yarns and to stimulate the newer acetate 
mixtures. Output in many mills is still limited by the 
shortage of workers, but the spinning section is evidently 
finding it easier to attract workers than the weaving. 

Reservations about future prospects would certainly 
include the rate of import of cheap Indian grey cloth into 
Britain. Weaving output has clearly not yet suffered from 
such imports, though they may well be a depressing influ- 
ence upon profit margins. There has also been some falling 
off recently in the flow of new orders to the industry from 
the home market, partly, no doubt, because the big increase 
in the American cotton crop has weakened confidence in 
raw cotton prices. But as long as Britain’s present pros- 
perity continues there is little likelihood of any sustained 
decline in home demand for textiles. Lancashire is now 
too dependent on the home market, however, and it would 
welcome a recovery in its overseas trade to help iron out 
the seasonal fluctuations in the home trade.’ The expected 
decline in foreign sales of Japanese cotton goods, owing to 

reduced supplies of raw cotton, may assist Lancashire to 
increase its exports, but it is understandably reluctant at 
present to take the Japanese reports at more than their 
face value. 


Underground Gasometer 


HILST one section of the gas industry is spending up 
to £1 million in a persistent search for underground 
cavities filled with natural gas waiting to be tapped, another 


has been trying to locate empty heles already in the ground ~ 


to store some of the gas it carbonises from coal. The 
“ peakiness ” of gas demand during the winter generally, 
and particularly at certain times of the day and the week 
and in industrial areas, calls for a considerable volume of 
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storage capacity in a gas grid. In countries where natural 
gas has been tapped the underground caverns that are left 
form perfect storage spaces-and these are being used as 
such in the United States on a rapidly growing scale. 
Geological traps formed by curved strata of airtight rock 
also make good and cheap underground gasholders. The 
gas industry in Britain has been interested for a number 
of years in the possibility of similar storage spaces here. 
But these have not been at all easy to find. Precious little 
natural gas has been located, and a search for the oil-bearing 
rock strata that might serve instead has also been unsuc- 
cessful. Several disused coal mines have also been examined 
but these were found to be insufficiently gas-tight or were 
liable to be needed again by the Coal Board. 

The Northern Gas Board. believes that it has found a 
suitable site, however, in some rock salt mines near Billing- 
ham. Former workings will not be used, but a new and 
specially designed cavity will be dug out. About £100,000 
will be spent in excavating it and on plant to keep the gas 
in the cavern under pressure. A surface gasholder of 
similar size, needing no compression plant, would still cost 
about four or five times as much to build. The running 
costs of the projected underground gasholder, on the other 
hand, will be a little greater ; but its total operating costs 
will still be lower. The advantage will vary according to 
the intensity with which the store is used. The present plan 
is to fill the hole with gas produced at weekends and release 
most of it during the following week, but the longer the 
gas is left untapped the lower will be the cost of running 
the compression plant, the principal item of operating 
expenditure, and the bigger the margin over conventional 
gasholders. The first store is designed to hold about 10 
million cubic feet of gas, nearly a seventh of the total 
storage capacity now available in the Northern Area. If 
the experiment is as successful as the Board hopes, other 
caverns will be dug out as the need arises. 


Hold-up in Jute 


HE raw jute trade has been thoroughly disorganised by 
z the Pakistan government’s withdrawal of licences from 
some twelve exporters who account for a major share of 
the business. This action, which was taken early last 
month, is holding up substantial shipments of jute to con- 
sumers in Europe and the United-States. Unless the reason 
is political, it is difficult to understand why the licences 
have been withdrawn. It is possible that the Pakistan 
government itself did not fully appreciate the repercussions 
of its decision, and that the licences may be reinstated 
at least until the outstanding contracts have been fulfilled. 
Trade bodies in the consuming countries have protested 
vigorously, and they are hoping that their governments will 
approach the authorities in Pakistan. If the licences are 
not reinstated, it seems to be an open question who should 
bear the cost of replacing the affected shipments ; jute prices 
have risen appreciably since the contracts were booked, 
and the total market difference is estimated to be about 
£1 million. The reinstatement of licences may not of itself 
remove the anxiety of the trade. It would be in Pakistan’s 
own interest to make it clear that such arbitrary action 
would not be repeated. 
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TOURIST RETURN 
FARES from London 


fly BEA south to sunshine 


Airport to Airport, 

BEA flies you to blue seas,  --«sJWCC‘NICE £ 34. 0.0 

blue skies, to romantic places where the eS... £ 47.14.0 
winter sun shines bright and warm. Flying NAPLES ............. £ 50.17.0 
BEA means more time in the sun. You’re iain £34. 4.0 

there in a few hours, by turbo-prop 

Viscount or luxurious Elizabethan airliner MADRID .............. £ 44. 2.0 
—with all your foreign currency BARCELONA ....£, 36.11.0 

intact; or you can pick a sterling area. a: ies £ 40.14.0 
BEA flies you at speed, in comfort, LISBON ............. £ 65.14.09 


without fuss—and at tourist return fares— 
to 16 southern sunshine centres. 


BEA fares cover refreshments, service, 
luggage, everything from airport to airport. ‘ 
It’s all so smooth you touch down f  TRIPOLIt .......... £ 61. 1.0 

fresher than when you took off. BENGHAZIt ....£ 80.10.0 

Booking is simple; and better the sooner. 
Just ring, write or see your Travel Agent; or 
BEA, Dorland Hall, 14-20 Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1—Tel : Gerrard 9833. 

Ask for the BEA “ Fly South”? folder. 


flyBEA ae 


ISTANBUL .......... £108.18.0 
TANGIER ............ £ 53. 2.0 


* Also Cheap Night Tourist 
Fare available. 


¢ Sterling Areas. 
{ First Class Service. 


(Fares are subject 
to alteration without 


notice.) 
BRITISH EBEUROPBAN AIRWAYS 















































please don’t 
forget the 
others ! 





























FIRE! 


IN THE TROPICS THEY USE 


NU-SWIFT! 


Hot and humid conditions test fire 
extinguishers severely. Corrosion 
threatens, metals expand and con- 
tract. Reliable Nu-Swift remains 
reliable under trying conditions. 









There are nearly 
5,000 Children in 
our Family who also 
hope their wishes 
will come true 



























Will you be their SANTA CLAUS? 


10’ will help to provide Christmas 
- fare for one child. 


Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly London W.1. REG 5724 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 





LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years to 
come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 









































_" CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.I! 
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A CLEAN BILL OF GAS s : 


When you pay for gas, you pay for fuel, clean 
and simple. There are no extras to take into 
account, no storage or handling costs, no stokers 
to be paid, little in the way of maintenance 
overheads. Gas is quick to heat, flexible in its 
application to the needs of the thousands of 


value is constant. There is no anxiety about 
what the next delivery will be like (or whether 
it will arrive) because gas delivery is also con- 
stant, a stream of latent, reliable heat going 
right to the point where it is required. "Phere 
are many instances in which the specialist advice 










industrial and commercial users it serves and of the gas industry could ensure better results 
infinitely controllable all the way down from for the money spent on fuel. Is yours one of 
fierce heat to merest glimmer. Its calorific ,them? 


What does ‘not knowing’ cost ? 













a cost of ‘not knowing’ about how gas can serve SEE SU WRN siencesctnesnescensnnsitsiemnnesanasestivenicnsitiiiit soagpatmnenee 
you can only be measured by an expert, such as 
your Industrial Gas Engineer. His services are free. 
To solve your problem, he can draw upon the resources 
of the whole Gas Industry through the Gas Council’s 
Industrial Gas Development Committee. If you would 
like advice about gas, get your secretary to fill in these 
details (or pin this advertisement to your letter headimg) were eeresrereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnsnnnnnnnennnnn a 
and send to your Area Gas Board or to 


ADDRESS.......ccccccrcccccccsccccscocscosensreccscvesccosocercsccscosccerecscscsecosecs: coe 


4g Bencuannay Dinca Lanndan © Wy. WE NEED HEAT FOR eoresseessecssnestsrsncncetetecnensensncnsesenssenses icekee 
The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 WE NEED HEAT FOR 8 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal 
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Another Steel Sale. 


N the intervals between its public offers of steel shares, 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency is 
pushing steadily ahead with its private selling programme. 
The latest transfer back to the former ownership concerns 
the two iron and steel subsidiaries of Thomas W. Ward, 
the shipbreakers. These are the Wolverhamption Steel and 
Iron Company (1946) and the Birchley Rolling Mills. 
Birchley Rolling Mills has now been made a subsidiary of 
Wolverhampton Steel and Iron Co., and the whole capital of 
the Wolverhampton Company has been sold to Thomas W. 
Ward for £782,500. That happens to be the figure for 
which the two companies were nationalised in 1951, so that 
the deal has been done on a no profit, no loss basis. 

The agency’s next public offer is not far away. Both 
the public offers of ordinary shares that are contemplated 
for the near future—Colvilles and Whitehead Iron—are 
ready to be launched as soon as the’ market is considered 
suitable. No decision has yet been taken as to which shall 
come first. After those two selling operations, it is expected 
that the agency will embark on a long programme of 
releasing for sale the prior charge stocks in those companies 
the equities of which have already been sold. 


Cold Stores Frozen 


To government fell into some hot water last week over 
its policy on cold stores: Control of these stores is 
due to end at midnight on Christmas Eve but neither the 
industry, nor the government, nor its parliamentary critics 
are altogether happy with this very seasonal gift. By 
building new stores during the war to accommodate much 
larger stocks of food, the government of the day stepped 
up the total cold storage capacity in this country by 50 per 
cent and created a big headache for its successors. Even 
before the war when the total storage capacity amounted to 


little more than 33 million cubic feet—compared with ~ 


45 million now—on the average only about half of it was 
used. More home-killed meat is eaten today ; imports of 
chilled beef have started to increase again ; and a growing 
number of: private firms, including butchers and farmers, 
are building and using their own small cold stores. To 


make the problem even more complicated, nearly all of the - 


stores owned by the industry are much older than the 
modern stores built by the government and are generally 
much less economical to operate. 

The industry has been pressing hard for the government 
to honour the pledge made by its predecessor when control 
started in 1940, that the new stores would not be put into 
competition with those operated by the industry. The 
government promised that the stores would be retained on 
a care-and-maintenance basis, as a permanent reserve, 
dismantled and the sites sold, or offered to firms already 
in the industry at a price fixed by an independent 
valuation. The present government has finally decided to 
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keep this promise and has adopted the first of these possi- 
bilities. While it will still own these wartime stores, their 
day-to-day operation will be controlled by the directors 
of a specially formed management company, who will be 
appointed partly by the government and partly by the 
industry. Nonetheless, for nearly three-quarters of the 
forty-eight stores that were built, tucked away in areas 
presumed to be safe from bombing, this year’s Christmas 
news is likely to be “ not to be. opened after December 25th.” 

The cold storage industry has done well out of this 
arrangement, being protected from more up-to-date com- 
petition, but the government’s critics last week somewhat 
overstated their case when they claimed that the industry 
“ was basically controlled by a monopoly.” There is one 
very large firm in it, Union Cold Storage, which owns 
about two dozen stores at the principal ports amounting to 
not quite half the total privately owned capacity of 30 
million cubic feet. This firm, however—together with the 
Port of London Authority, with five stores totalling 34 
million cubic feet, Hay’s Wharf, also in London, with four 
stores totalling 23 million cubic feet, and port and local 
authorities and co-operative societies operating in other 
parts of the country with about 1} million cubic feet 
between them—are all outside the federation that recom- 
mends minimum charges to its 160 member firms. Most 
of these firms operate one store and together they make 
up no more than a quarter of the storage capacity not 
owned by the government. 


Electrical Merger Planned 


HE hews that Associated Electrical Industries is planning 
T to make a bid for the ordinary shares of Siemens 
Brothers is the logical outcome of the deal in 1951 whereby 
AEI bought from the Custodian of Enemy Property 
£451,000 of ordinary stock in Siemens, representing the 
former holding of Siemens Halske. That was much less 
than a mathematical controlling interest ; it was 18.4 per 
cent of the Siemens’ issued capital of £2,450,000. The 
capital now stands at £3,675,000, thanks to the rights issue 
of 1952, and presumably the AEI proportion has been at 
least maintained. It is already in practice a dominating 
interest in a company whose shares are well spread, but a 


‘¢Motor Business ”’ 


The first regular issue of this quarterly publication 
will be issued later this month. _—_—Full particulars of 
this continuous business research project for the 


motor and allied industries from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511. Extension 17 
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complete acquisition will greatly expand the size of the AEI 
group. And the Siemens’ business is largely complemen- 
tary to that of AEI, extending mainly into telephone manu- 
facturing and cable making where AEI is not otherwise too 
well established. 

The board of Siemens Brothers has advised shareholders 
not to deal in their holdings until they receive a further 
communication. It is sound advice. Siemens’ ordinary 
units rose about 2s. to 38s. 6d. in the week before the 
announcement, although the group experienced a poor trad- 
ing year in 1953. Naturally, it is pure surmise how 
much AEI may be prepared to pay, but Siemens’ share- 
holders may feel that two facts are really firm. First, that 
AEI was prepared to bid above the market for its original 
holding. In 1951, when the original holding was acquired 
in the face of the opposition of the Siemens’ board then 
headed by General Gough, the board arranged a bid near 
the market price of 41s., but General Gough had to report 
that he had been outbidden by AEI who “ were free to dis- 
regard the market price.” Secondly, even now when the 
market price is lower it will still be necessary to bid above 
the market to give an incentive to numerous shareholders 
who may have a natural inclination to inaction. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In keeping with the continued decline in mortality rates, 
the Treasury has decided there should be a uniform addition 
of 6 per cent to the prices charged for government annuities 
sold by the National Debt Office and the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks. New annuity tables have been con- 
structed on this basis, and came into operation on Decem- 
ber Ist in the case of annuities sold by the National Debt 


Company Notes 
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Office. Sales of annuities by the Savings Banks have been 
temporarily suspended while the new tables are laid before 


Parliament. 
* 


The offer by Ryland and Sons, the textile manufacturing 
and warehouse company controlled by Great Universal 
Stores, for all the ordinary and preference capital of Vyse 
Sons, the milliners, has been made unconditional. Owners 
of over 90 per cent of the Vyse preference shares have 
accepted the offer of 25s. for each £1 unit, and holders of 
about 86 per cent of the Vyse equity capital have accepted 
the offer of 43s. for each £1 share. 


“ 


The International Sugar Council’s preliminary estimate 
of the requirements of the “free” world market in 1955 
is 4.4 million tons. Taking into account the probable 
exports of non-member countries, it considers that supply 
and demand will be balanced in the early months of 1955 
by maintaining the effective export quotas of its members 
at a total of some 3.7 million tons. The council will review 
the market again at its meeting in April. 


* 


A further statement on the proposed offer to shareholders 
of Borax Consolidated shows that the American prospec- 
tive purchasers, for whom Robert Benson and Lonsdale, 
are acting, will offer a minimum price of £5 for the deferred 
shares. It is emphasised that that is a minimum price. 
The final offer may be higher and it may be possible to 
offer stockholders a continuing interest. The plans are 
however conditional on permission for the company to 
adopt American domicile, and are therefore indefinite in 
date. The directors have, therefore, not yet committed 
themselves to recommending acceptance. 


TATE AND LYLE. Nationalisa- 
tion of sugar refining—the threat that did 
not materialise—has brought nothing but 
benefits to the equity shareholders of Tate 
and Lyle. They gained from the hiving 


ALBERT E. REED. The paper 
and newsprint companies have been enjoy- 
ing a boom. Likewise their shares. The £1 
ordinary stock units of Albert E. Reed 
were well in the forefront of that boom 
in advance of the interim dividend. That 
dividend has now been announced and, in 
addition, the directors have given an esti- 
mate of the final dividend due in May. 
They have declared an interim of Io per 
cent on the existing capital of £4,375,112. 
They intend to make a 50 per cent free 
scrip issue of ordinary shares (involving 
the capitalisation of £2,187,556 from the 
share premium account) before declaring 
the next final dividend. Not wishing to 
leave shareholders in “any unnecessary 
doubt ” about the next payment, they add 
that they expect to be able to declare a 
final dividend of “not less than Io per 
cent” on the increased capital. Hence, 
the full year’s payment will be equivalent 
to “not less than” 25 per cent on the 


existing capital. After that announcement, 


the £1 ordinary stock units were marked 
down 3: to 58: 

That drop in the price of the en 
suggests that investors were expecting 
slightly more from the company. But the 
intended increase in dividend payments 
from an effective 173 per cent for the year 
to 25 per cent is impressive and the signi- 
ficance of the words “ not lesgthan ” in a 
period when the paper companies are 
earning exceptionally high profits will not 
be lost on shareholders. The yield of 
£4 13s. per cent offered by the shares at a 
price of 5gxd. approximates to the 
average yield offered by blue chips. That 
coincidence seems to allow for the facts 
that Albert E. Reed’s current earnings are 
high and that the new interests it has 
recently acquired in Colthorp Board and 
Paper and in Cellucotton Products have a 
contribution to make towards those earn- 
ings. It also seems to allow for the possi- 
bilities contained in the phrase “ not less 
than 10 per cent.” 


off of Silvertown Services and Tate and 
Lyle Investments. Their capital was sub- 
sequently written back to its original value 
and they have not lost anything in divi- 
dend payments—indeed, if they retained 
their hived-off holdings, they gained. 
Shareholders are doubly fortunate at the 
moment for the nationalisation threat has 
receded and they are now sharing in the 
greater prosperity of the concern. This 
year they benefited directly from the end 
of sugar rationing. 

The company’s preliminary statement 
for the year to October 2nd contains not 
one thistle in its crop of good news. At 
home the company’s sales of refined sugar 
went up by 24 per cent (to 1,287,618 tons) 
and export sales by 37 per cent (to 815,708 
tons). Profits before tax and depreciation 
jumped from £4,470,000 to £5,410,000 and 
net profits from £1.1 million to nearly 
£2 million. The bigger dividend of 18 per 
cent, compared with 16 per cent in 195§2- 
53, was the inevitable sequel. The direc- 
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tors also announced a 25 per. cent free 
scrip issue of ordinary shares—a scrip 
issue modest enough in size to suggest 
that the dividend rate wili not need to 
be trimmed. In addition, a revaluation of 
assets has given rise to a book surplus of 
£6,518,118, represented on the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet by a credit of 
that sum to capital reserves. The com- 
pany’s other reserves are large enough to 
provide far the free scrip issue without 
drawing upon that particular reserve. 
After that glut of good tidings, it was little 
wonder that the £1 ordinary stock units 
jumped by 6s. 3d. to 87s. 6d. This week 
those units have come off the top—a 
natural reaction to profit taking—to stand 
at 82s. 6d. xd. At that price they offer a 
yield of £4 7s. per cent. 


* 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS. 
Trinidad Leaseholds has not followed its 
much bigger rivals in the oil industry in 
building a refinery in this country. Instead 
it relies on a refinery in Trinidad. The 
freighting of refined products—sold under 
the tradename of “ Regent ”—instead of 
crude oil may add to its distribution pro- 
blems. That may perhaps be one of the 
reasons why the chairman, Mr Simon J. 
Vos, tempers his remarks about the satis- 
factory progress that sales have made in 
this country by more than one reference to 
intensified competition. 


As oil refining capacity increases and 
as competition grows more severe it will 
be the smaller members of the industry 
and not the giants which will probably 
worry first. Mr Vos opens his statement 
by saying: 


“The group has had another satisfactory 
year and further expanded its trade despite 
severe competition. More crude oil was 
produced and the group’s markets made 
greater demands on the Trinidad refinery, 
largely because of the growing sales of the 
Regent Oil Company’s products, especially 
“Regent T.T.,” its premium brand of 





petrol. World oil supply and demand 

both attained new peaks in 1953, with 

supply outpacing demand, and this trend 
has continued.” 

Later on, he adds that the volume of 
crude oils processed by the company act- 
ing as agents for others was lower 
“because of changes in the market struc- 
ture and increased refinery capacity else- 
where, particularly in consuming areas.” 


Years to June 30, 
1954 


1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Gross income ......... 6,774,493 17,124,131 
Depreciation ......... 1,748,324 1,788,239 
WORGNNOE 5 oiats. he ieee 3,150,461 3,400,217 
SAE is venice 1,774,652 1,851,629 
Ordinary dividends .... 327,890 655,781 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CRE fax ute Siam es 20 20 
Retained by subsidiaries 604,972 287,778 
WROMGENES iis ende 1,000,000 800,000 
Added to carry forward 91,204 158,248 

Consolidated balance sheet:— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

eS Shas aed 6,322,720 6,695,636 
Trade investments .... 5,420,616 5,011,586 
Net current assets ..... 5,575,997 7,168,959 
St GUE: sc cwwaie ae 5,439,067 5,416,322 
Liquid aaset® .......2 5,816,444 7,303,062 
Capital reserves ....... 2,187,433 562,935 
Revenue reserves ..... 9,383,448 10,663,342 
Ordinary capital ...... 1,639,452 3,278,904 


5s. ordinary Stock at 29s. 3d. yields £6 4s. per cent. 


The answer that Trinidad Leaseholds 
seems to want to give to the threat of 
stronger competition is to put more and 
more emphasis on the production of 
premium petrol, from the sale of which 
it appears to have scored its greatest 
success so far. Mr Vos informs share- 
holders that “ plans for increasing refinery 
capaitity, especially for the production of 
more high-grade motor spirit, are now 
being developed.” Shareholders them- 
selves can look back on a satisfactory 
year in which profits went up and the 
dividend was effectively doubled and 
which left ample liquid resources in the 
business to meet future development costs. 
But Mr Vos’s statement can hardly fail to 
leave in their minds a faint question mark 
about the future. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: December 15th 
Next Contango Day: December 15th 
Next Settlement Day: December 7th 


TALK of dearer money and the weakness _ 
in sterling gave gilt-edged prices at the 
beginning of this week the sharpest knock 
they have experienced for some months. 
Prices, however, rallied temporarily on 
Wednesday when the Government broker 
intervened. The early losses had been 
heavy, particularly on Tuesday when 
losses ranged up to a point in Old Consols 
(closing at 67); at the other end of the 
scale the “shorts” lost #s. On that day 
the Financial Times index of Government 
securities fell from 105.80 to 105.10. Prices 
continued to fall when the market opened 
on Wednesday but Government support 
brought about a sharp recovery, especially 
in the undated stocks, later‘in the day ; 
but at the close weakness reappeared, so 
that some of the dated stocks finished with 
slight net losses. Renewed steadiness in 
both gilt-edged and industrials developed 
on Thursday. 


In the foreign market, both German and 
Japanese issues lost a little ground at the 
end of the old account ; but prices began 
to rally when the new account opened. 
Banking and insurance shares tended to 
ease at the end of the old account. On 
the first day of the new account Barclays 
DCO and Standard Bank of South Africa 
were unsettled on the political changes in 
the Union. 


Industrial equities were also dull, reflect- 
ing the losses in the gilt-edged market. 
By the close on Wednesday, the Financial 
Times ordinary share index had fallen to 
176.5 (compared with 180.3 just before the 
week-end). At the end of the account some 
of the biggest losses were made by store 
shares. When the new account opened 
some of the market leaders and a few 
motor shares showed some improvement. 
Individual features were the marking up 
of Siemens in response to the AEI offer 
and the fall in Enfield Cables on the state- 
ment that an ordinary dividend was un- 
likely this year. Kaffirs, having started 
the week quite well, turned dull on the 
political changes in South Africa. 
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118-06 


° 

; 4-5 
«~ 180-1 | 118-03 | 4-51 
» 2%. 180-3 | 118-05 4-52 
8: 179-4 | 117-95] 3-68 | 4-54 
»» 30. 177-7 | 117-59 | 3-73 | 4-58 
; 117-30 . | 4-62 















1954, High} 18273 | 118-10 195: 
(Nov. 4) |(Nov. 18)} Nov. 24| 12,203 
» Low.} 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 25! 11,682 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan.5)| 5, 26! 12,188 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55 » 29) 14,920 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27)} ,, 30) 13,231 
» Low.. Dec. 1)| 12,489 


113-9 
} 2 


* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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Prices, 1954 | BRITISH FUNDS | price, | price, | Yield, | S&S | Prices, 1954 || Lest Two | ORDINARY — |,Ptiog, | Price) - Wield 
Jan. lt Deo. 1 Nov. 24,| Dec. 1,| Dec. 1, aoe g Jan. 1 to Dec Dividends STOCKS ov. 
|) ~GUARANTEED [$954 1954’! 1954 | "s oe oe (a) (b) (c) 1954°| 1954’| 1954" 
High L Low STOCKS __ & § =a High | Low | ae PONE Shoei bat 
WSs Toot Os ea a : Es aif s. da { | % | % |Sree & ENGINEERING it | 4 8. d. 
1003 te 99% lexche uer 24% 1955 100/2/94|100 act 55 11l 1] 75/- | 41/44; 15 c¢ IT$cjBS.A. f1........... 3/9* | 72/6 16 7 
100 # | 100} {Do. chee E seheques igoal!™ : . 100 10 3;119 6 | 12/4 8/9 } hld ¢ 3}a\Cammell Laird 5/-....| 10/9 | 10/- | 7 8 0 
... |Do. Astd.Funding ’66-68 . | ae 100§ 11 12. 01-3: .0  O-) 947— 257481 is ... |Dorman Long {1 Sane 24/- 23/9 ie 
100% | 99% |Exchequer 2}% '63-64...| 100}. | 100% _1 7 3|2 91114] 73/6 | 49/9 {| 10 b 5 a\Guest Keen N’told £1.) 67/6 wa aoe 5 
105% | 101} |Exchequer 3% 1960 .....| 105} | 105 |013 0,2 0 T | 42/3 | 34/6 | .. |Stewarts & Lloyds £1. ee ve < 
1057; | 994% |Exchequer 3% "62-63. 1044* | 1044* | 1 2 812 9 OL} 27/33 24/104, ‘aa .-. {Summers (John) f1... re 3 ae/} $) ae 
101% | 99% Serial Funding 23% 1957. | 101 | 101% | 0 13 8|114 2 | 28/- | 22/- “Thb 4 a\United Steel {1...... we ie tg lo 
101g | 100} oon Funding 3% 1955..; 101% | 1014 !0 5 9/113 11 | 41/103 23/9 5c 2galVickers {1..... susp / /\ Qu 
101% | 100 |War Bonds 2}% '54-56 . ‘| 1003 | 100% |013 5,119 94} TEXTILES on tee eeu 
10148 | 10034, |Funding 23% °52-57..... 10048 | 10033 | 1 510|210 2t) 327 | 214 15 ¢ ¢ 4 a\Bradford Dyers {1 ... aoe ean Le ip m 
102¢ | 101 |War Loan 3% °55-59..... 101} | 101% '1 7 0/214 Tl) 32/44) 24/9 12 b| 3 alBrit. Celanese £1..... ripe / Llo 
100% | 954} {Savings Bonds 3% ’55-65.| 100 100% |113 7/3 1 Tl} 31/48 | 2478 10 5 =. 24ajCoats (J. & P.) £1.... / 26/ 5 14 30 
101% 97% (Funding 2$% ’56-61..... 100% | 100g 1 6 1;2 9 OF} 40/13} 25/2 4% 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... a. 38/3 | 4 3 8k 
98% | 924% |Funding 3% '59-69...... | 98 97; 116 9}3 4 5l} 30/3 -| 23/8 20 ¢ 10 ajLancs, Cotton £1.....) 27/ 27/1k |} 510 Tv 
101%; | 934% |Funding 3% '66-68...... | 101 | 100 ,11211)3 0 8t} 39/9 } 30/73 5a 15 b\Patons_& Baldwins £1 52/6 | 31/9 | 6 6 Om 
99% | 974 |Funding 34% —_ 2004...) 98% 97 2 0 7)313 5! '_ Motor & AIRCRAFT ‘aati Tes 
105 f | 1004§ |Funding 4% °60-90...... ; 103} | 103, | 11l 8) 3 7 9} 25/104 18/- | 646, 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 11744130710 . 11 
984 90% [Savings Bonds a ’60-70., 9718 | 9618 118 4/3 6 61] 12/54} 6/33! 4!  8hb|British Motor 5/-.....| 11/44*| 10/ 45 14 li 
97% | 904 |Savings Bonds 25% ’64-67/ 96f | 95 | 115 5| 218 81] 30/3 | 20/9 | Thc Thc\De Havilland £1.....| 23/3 | 23/- |610 5 
106 =| 101% {Victory 4% ’20-76....... ; 106 105} AAG 23) S ae 11+} 83/6 35/9 12 ¢ 5 a\Ford Motor {1.......| 76/3 13/9 so 1 
96% | 87% |Savings Bonds 3%, '65-75., 954% | 95 | 119 4,3 7 91) 49/43 | 23/10 9 6 6 a\Hawker Siddeley f1..| 44/6 | 44/6 | 3 7 Sv 
991k | 93} IConsols 4% aft. Feb. °57. | 9%/| 99 ;2 49 | 4 111f]108/- | 80/6 25 c, 25 c\Leyland Motors {1 . : 1/102 /6 1102/6 tae 7 
93 84: |Conv. 34% a —_ 61. .| 913 90; 2 211}318 3f] 81 | 44/- 1246| 5 ajRolls Royce {1 . eee 16/3 | 15/- |3 2 3j 
104% | 994 |Conv. 34% 1969......... + 104% | 104 113. 0/-3-4 6 9/- 5/5} | 12 c| 12 c\Standard Motor ‘5J-. . | 8/13 | 7/43 | mee 9 
100 4% 99% |Conv. 2% 1558! 59.......| 10048 | 100% | 018 1/117 9 { SnHops & STORES | sets | ‘ 
69 48 633, |Treas. 24% aft. April ’75.| 683 67} Bd | 315 Of} 30/6 } 22/9 224c 5 ajBoots Pure Drug 5/-. ~ 28/- 4 4 
82h | 744, \Treas. 3% aft. April ’66.. 818 80 2 aes 315 5f] 50/6 | 32/- 74a: 20 b\/Debenhams 10/- .....| 43/-. | 41/3 613 4 
101% | 92% (Treas. Bn td BO oie eoteors | 1004*% 998/119 1 | 3.10 71] 63/- | 26/781 15 a 45 dGt. Mato Gate 59/- | 56/- | 213 1p 
10145 | 92% (Treas, 34% '79-81....... ; 101 100 118 8|310 94)117/6 | 92/9 1746, 5 aLyons (J.) ‘A £1 wees Paes 115/- | 318 3 
91% 83 [Redemption 3% °86-96...| 90F 89 | 2 0 9}310 241 79/6 | 36/11} 45 6 15 ajMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.) 717- | 68/- | 215 2r 
92 84 & \War L’n 34% aft. Dec. °52) 90%* | 89 4 : : : - uy 65/3 | 42/8 40 b| 20 a Woolworth 5/-. 220002} 60/5 | 60/- | 3 6 8d 
69 \Consols 23%. ...-..ss00. i 68: 66}* | IL 
ot eae | Br. Elec. ie 68-95.¢ woe u oe a cer 118 9;}3 610! 88 | 37kb 5 a Anglo-Iranian fi.i.si Pr | 178 | 8 7 
9548 | 87 |Br. Elec. 3% °74-77.....: 957 | 954 |11810)/3 7 1 125/44 56/9 | 17$¢ Ta Burmah f1.......... 119/44 |120/- | 218 4 
1113 | 103 ix \Br. Elec. 44% °74-79.. 4 110} |} 1098 '|115 9|312 5Sé} £53} 28: 4a 12 b Royal Dutch 100 fl... £524 £51 |2 8 Ti 
101? | 934 |Br. Elec. 3$% '76-79.....' 100 | 100§ 1118 6!310 1/121 | 77/10] 5ta} 10tbShell Reg. f1.......- 219/48 1118/9 | 316 6s 
92 | 83; |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... | 907% 89% 2 2 1/311 14) 34/7 J 177% 5ta ais Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 31/9 | 29/3* | 6 4 5 
97} 8842 |Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... | 96% | 953 :|118 91,3 610! SHIPPING ini | - 
108 | 1003 (Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 1063* | 1053* ' 116 4/311 le} 30/9 | 22/- 16a #5 dCanaéd Proce sto.sieeh aay, 29/6 i610 2 
92 844 |Br. Gas 3% "90-95....... 903 89% 2 1 01310 44) 44 | 30/3 12 ¢| 12 ~—— Withy {1....] 41/6 | 43/6 {5 10 4 
10348 | 968 Br. Gas 347% WIT AM cinicisceial 1033 1033 (114 6|3 6 Ol 60/9 | 3173 166 43 aP. &O Def. {1......] 55/6 | 57/6 1316 by 
1087, | 99% IBr. Gas 4% '69-72.......| 108% | 107 |113 2|3 8 8¢ j | MISCELEANEOUS | 
: 5 | 63/43 | 41/9 74b| 4 a'Assoc. Elect. £1......| 60/73 | 60/74 | 3 15 11 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 95/6 67/9 1246 5 a|Assoc. Port. Cem. fi..| 92/6 93/1} | 315 2 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in f. * Ex dividend. + Assumed | 52/6 38/- Bal (t) TAOB.LCC. f1..-..- ot 6h /- 48/9 | si 
average life 11} years approximately. 11/6 33/- 16 cl Ta Bowater Paper fi... 73/9 10/- |3 8 Tu 
| : 40/3 33/6 6 bj alBrit. Aluminium £1 ..| 39/3 | 38/9 a aS 
Prices, 1953 | Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 50/101! 36/3 la}te “ita Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 48/- | 47/- |415 7 
| Jan. 1-Dec.1| STOCKS AND iNov.24,] Dec. 1, c.1, | $55% | $383 3 al\Canadian Pacific $25 :] $533 | $54 |5 2 8 
_High [Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS| * _— 4 | 1954 1954 52/8 | Sue | 3 q 14 #a\Decca Record 4/- ....| 49/6. | 48/6 | 312 2¢ 
a eee ene x eee Best | 32/3 | 18/5 14c 4 a|Dunlop Rubber 10/-..} 29/-* | 28/9'| 417 5 
| | Pee “| £ s. d. | 58/9 | 38/6 6%) 4a £1.....) 55/7 | 57/6 | 314 2 
92 | 847 | 97% | 90} jAust. 54% ’65-69 . 4 965 | 966 | 511 OL} 60/6 | 37/9 3}a' 82\General Elect. £1.....{ 60/- | 58/1} | 4 6 2 
Seg es 1013 | 97} \Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 101 |; 101 318 Tli 447 | 96/6 9b; 4 aiImp. Chemical {1....} 41/- | 39/6 | 4 6 Is 
98 tk | 98 | 1063 | 985 IN. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 1053* | 105 | 311 TL 63/103: 49/3 11}b  84a\[mp. Tobacco f1.. 61/- | 59/- |615 7 
13h | G6F | 79%) T1y |L.C.C. 3% aft.1920..) 79 | 79 | 3 15 11 Ig1093 | $634 {s2- “350/82: -90c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. -« {$104 $1073*'| 416 1 
95¢ | 90} 9S} | 9 Liverpool 3% '54-64..; 99 99 13 1 21) 70/6 | 51/6 9 6 7ha\London Brick £1.. 70/- | 65/6 |5 0 9 
81g | 73h | 87% | 80) |M.Wtr.‘B’3% °34- 4 86s | 86$ | 311 81/1 36/3 | 21/6 | 1345 _6%a\Monsanto Chemical 5 32/6 | 32/- |3 8 9 
1043 wee 1044 1013 |Agric. Mort. 5% ’59- 89! 1034 1014* { 413 2e} gg/- 63/6 3ha 144b/Tate & Lyle {1 . 1/3 | 82/6* 1473 
ose 109§ |° 11? }German' 7% ......200: 109 107 ie 81/6 | 60/6 Thal 10 b Tube Investments a 17/6* | 78/9 4 810 
eee 68h 102 iGerman 53% se eeeees | 167 166} 95/- 69/- 1Tkc 5 aiTurner & Newall fl z 92/6 93/- 315 3 
1393 | 119 1704 132$ |Japan 5% 1907......! 165} } 164 104/3 | 57/6 | 93 b| 6 aUnilever f1......... 9/- '100/6 |3 2 8 
176_| 136 198} _ 167 Japan 5§% Conv. 1930, 188, : 188 39/44 | 30/3 14th, +4 4¢a\United Molasses 10/-..| 36/9 | 36/9 | 519 94 
50/- 28/- | 10 c 2hta Cons. Tea & Lands £1.} 43/9 | 45/3 | 8 0 9 
Prices, 1954 | Last Two | | Price, | Price, | Yield, 2/6 1/9} 10 c 10 c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/3 2/2} | 9 21 
Jan, 1 to Dec.1| pjividends | ORDINARY soy. 24, Dec. 1,| Dec. 1 45/3 25/2 15 b Tha United — Betong {1} 42/6* | 49/— |} 8 6 8w 
Wits a INES 
_High | Low a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 1954 | 1954 ‘ 1984" 82 5 40 6 20 — my. ‘s/s Laut .* 2 
; | % | % e “BANKS & DIscoUNT 9 £ s. d. {126/3 68/3 120 b| a\De Beers earer. _ ) 
51/9 | 42/3 ie Cc . a\Barclays {1 ......... | 49/- | | 49/- 14 1 8m{127/6 | 56/6 Kas lPree State Geduld 5/-.|110/0} 110/74 Nil ; 
15/44 | 58/9 14 c, 7 a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...| T1/- | T0/-- | 4.0 0 | 76/3 | 54/9 “ite 10 c|Randfontein £1...00. 13/6 | 69/44 | 2 17 : 
90/- | 74/9 8 a| 10 b/Midland (1, fully pd. . | 81/- | 86/6 ;4 3 3 6/10 | a/loy 22 24 c\London Tin 4/-...... 6/5} | 6/4} 15 1 : 
85/9 12/1 84b ye Prov. ‘B’ £5, f1 pd. 83/- 83/- |4 111 304 164%! 50 al 200 biRhokana f1......... 274 273 |9 O 
98/9 | 19/6 18 c| 10 aj|Westmstr(B) C4,£14pd.| ere ere : 2 : k Cl P 
64/0} | 46/- 1746}  T4alAlexanders 41 ....... 61/6 /6 } % 
1/9. | 40/10), 5°5)  StalNat Disc “BP Gis... | 20/- | 51/9 | 218 of _ New Yor rk Closing rices — 
57/9 | 44/6 5 b| 5 ajUnion Disc. f1....... | 55/- /—-_ | pee omen = 
50/- | 37/6 4a) 4 b\Barc. (D.C.O.) f1....) 44/6 | 43/6 | 3.13 7 | | Nov. | Dec. |Nov. | Dec. mart ae 
49/- | 40/3 76 TalChart, Bk, of India £1; 45/6 | 44/6 | 610 4} | 24) 1 24 | 1 et 
INSURANCE | | $ Me | $ 3 3 
16} 9} 50 a} 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd 16 15j* | 2 2 6 |Balt. & Ohio..| 32 | 31§ |Am. Smelting; 42} | 423 [Inter. Paper. .| 85 84t 
25} 20$ | 406) 20ta\Pearl £1, fully pd.. 24 24 | 441011 jCan. Pac. ....| 294 | 293 |Am. Viscose .| 42} | 414 [Nat. Distill. | 224 21) 
41t 35 #8 | 105f ¢112$+c| Prude ntial ‘A’ PR see ‘| 444 | 44} 412 6 JN.Y. Cent. ...| 243 | 25% |Cel. of Am 23% | 22% Sears Roebuck| 78% 16t 
| Breweries, ETC. | Pennsyl...... 18} | 19 |Chrysler 622 | 63% Shell ........ 9} 58} 
138/— |125/- SS ub) G0 @iass $8) oc j2 36/ 104: 136/ /103} 6 5 8 {Amer. Tel. ...|175} |175$ [Gen. Elec....| 453 | 45} std. Oilof N.J. host 1105} 
27/43 | 17/43 Tha} 174b|Distillers, 4/- ........| 26/3 | 26/6 -| 3.15 6 |Stand. Gas.. .| 133 | 14 |Gen. Motors .| 924 ; 90% U.S. Steel . 69 | 66; 
39/44 | 31/- 11 6} 8 ajGuinness 10/-,....... | 39/- | 39/- | 417 6 [United Corp..| 5} | 5% [Goodyear .../100 | 99 estinghouse 744 = 
96/- | 60/- | 1536 7 a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 93/9* | 93/9 1416 9 IW. Union Tel... | 70% | T14 iInter. Nickel | 58) | 574 (Woolworth... .| 50 
* Ex a nd. f Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend’ (c) Whole year’s dividend.” (d) Yield basis 40", 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield basis 433%. (hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; yield basis 14-8%. (i) Yic ‘id 
basis 154% after capital bonus. (j) Yield basis 113%. (k) Yield basis 8%. 


(0) Yield basis 9%. 


(p) Yield basis 30%. 





capital profits. 


Yie Id basis 10%. 
(y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


(wu) Interim dividend for 15 months. 
(z) Yield basis 84%. 


(L) To latest date. 
(q) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 374%. 
Yield basis 12%. 


(s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. 
(v) Yield basis 7$%. 


(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 


(n) Yield basis 93% 


(t) Also 24% not subject to tax, from 
(w) Yield basis 17$%. 


(¥) Yield basis 123% % 
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f ‘i 1951 1952 1953 1953 1954 
0 nit 
of Nov. 17 | Nov. 24] Dec. 1 | Nov.9 | Nov. 16 | Nov. 23 | Nov. 30 
v WORLD PRICES 
n Commodity Price Indicator : (?) 
Se REPS os os.cces nceae coe genexeaee 1952=1 126 99 89 92 92 91 100 100 100 100 
BORE a6 ais'c tskn'e er valn wees wanes a 114 100 93 98 98 99 118 118 119 121 
Re RRR as Sct aiacees oa eeecnens = 167 99 87 90 87 87 82 82 83 83 
BB rere ee ° a 99 100 80 18 79 76 89 89} - 88 86 
- BR Other items. wo. ceccsccceccsee . as 131 96 96 102 102 102 102 100 100 100 
Uv a 
~ 3 1954 
: / BRITISH WHOLESALE Monthly average 1953 | Se 
’ Diino 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | guy | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
ee eee eee rere 1938=1 315-0 525°3\) 323-5 522-3 321-4 321-0 328-1 524-7 524°3 524-6 
; Ml Food and tobacco .........+eseeee% - 253-9 292-0 314°6 316-1 313-8 310-6 319-8 310-8 309-7 508°7 
', 4 Materials used in: June 30 
P @i Non-food manufacturing .........+- 1949=1 193-3 162-1 145-8 142-6 142-8 142-6 143-7 143-2 143-7 144-7 
>, Uh Mechanical engineering...........++ = 134-3 149-9 145-7 143-2 143-2 144-9 150-8 150-6 151-5 154-4 
7 fm Electrical machinery............006 is 151-9 165°4 155-2 149-7 150-0 153-2 159-8 159-4 161-7 167-5 
* $4 Building and civil engineering....... <i 125-6 133°6 130-4 130-4 130-1 130-0 131-4 131-3 132-0 132-7 
, & ; pon tp meal suecBins «eveaactee ss a 123-0 130-6 128-7 128-6 1238-4 128-2 131-0 131-1 1317 132-2 
"| Commodities : 
- COOH: FAW) sso cis sccdsineeeccnsies = 223-2 171-9 140-6 140-6 139-8 141-0 155-7 156-4 157-8 158-3 
ee WOGE EAE ore, ccisiecne veces sitceeéwiee ee ie 252°3 147-9 171-1 171-1 173-6 174-6 165-3 164-9 159-3 151-0 
* Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future = 499-1 282°8 199-1 189-1 189-1 171-3 204-6 199-8 ‘203-7 225-8 
; Softwood, imported.........seeeeee fe 143-5 158-0 144-1 140-0 138-3 137-8 144-3 144-2 146-9 146-9 
7 Copper, ex-warehouse (2) ......eee0. a 187-5 220-7 217-6 197-9 201-3 204-1 204-4 202-8 218-5 242-0 
' |] UK RETAIL PRICES 
Y (A interim index : June 17 
1 | AN FEMS <55 ous cece veccctccseede es — 125 136 140 140 140 140] - 145 144 143 144 
an. 
: All S0GHNS Sicis cscs coves caceenen wee 1952=1 102-6 105-8 105-9 105-7 105-7 109-1 108-4 108-2 108-7 
Tu FOQE Capiccsntee vediancssectemsedes a ove 105-4 111-3 111-7 111-0} - 110-6 118-0 116-2 115-2 116-1 
3 AIMS eres iciiiccss cceewtetetes 1938=1 202 221 228 228 227 227 235 233 233 234 
7 FOO irccciduae's oe act snes canennseee 191 221 233 234 233 232 247 243 241 243 
8 RONG @rid Fats. Wed ecicesdeceseeces és 119 122 129 130 130 131 oe 134 134 135 
2g CIQUHIBR es. 25: ccedisaeeveecerecese a 249 259 253 253 253 255 25 255 255 255 
Fuel and Gght 25 oss iiecseewenas coe -. 177 197 207 205 207 207 214 214 215 215 
3 Household durable goods..........- at 288 294 286 284 285 285 283 283 283 283 
le Dis <6 to cassn ce ees eaen ae ee wrenks a \ 318 { 255 256 257 257 257 257 257 257 257 
7 TOBACCO: + c's sinus danaisicscadse stars ” 386 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 
1 Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
9 s| consumer spending) .....issecsccees 1938=1 48 45 ot 44 44 44 42 43 43 43 
7 Fl uk TERMS OF TRADE (‘) 
19 | | !mport prices : 
3 All IGS ..c5ccenccssoueee Svieeasdes 1953=1 117 113 100 99 98 99 99 99 99 99 2 
8 Food, drink and tobacco ..........- a 100 104 100 100 98 99 102 102 103 103 
9q Basic materials. .c..cccscsevtss tense - 140 123 100 99 98 99 100 99 Si 99 
g § | Export prices : 
il AU TGR Scie ce eeces boeegeea eens is 98 103 100 100 100 100 98 100 99 99 
Sw All manufactures... ¢6c00tseee cece _ 98 103 100 100 100 99 99 100 99 99 
Meta. acaccceictiyassoeeneweee es ‘ \ 89 99 { 100 98 98 97 93 94 92 92 
9 Engineering. products. ...<6 06.0.2. ie 100 101 100 100 100 101 100 101 
8 Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ a 117 112 100 100 101 101 102 103 102 100 
Terms of trade : 
8 Ratio of import to export prices..... = 118 109 100 99 98 99 101 99 100 100 
2 
1 SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
—— | | Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=1 100-0 17-5 13-9 13-9 17°5 19-7 80-1 90-6 99-5 
UK WAGES 
—= | | Weekly wage rates : Jure 30, 
ec. BE WOEREER. cn cnsecbdsccncccpesiss 1947=1 120 130 136 136 137 137 142 143 143 143 
1 MOD ont inde seuhsabeessstaweegedes ‘a 119 129 134 135 135 135 141 141 141 142 
> WO usdntecaneddas deeekhanees ae 123 133 140 141 141 142 146 147 147 148 
4, || Weekiy earnings : (°) 
if «Al Workers.........seseecceceeee s. d, 141 1} 15111] 160 1 abe nes 160 1 
161 Men . .cesvnnesedusacessupeuiwawen a 166 0} 178 6} 189 2 ae oe 189 2 
a fe Wout Lvisicesscitinbinga btaes z 9 1] 96 4] 102 5] °.. en 102 5 
334 MD welbillsss sneginesraagecbinad 1938=1 265 285 ol}... Si 301 
15k MEN ...ccqnadsitnhasseeodweavecien Ps 241 259 274 ons e<e 274 
50 Woment cnccyeresexeons Gaiweacites “a 277 296 315 ace $40 315 
Id =. (?) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (?) Figures = July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
y |} 2: subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
vm ca'culations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 


niiuenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. _(°) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
(") Revised series, based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. : } 
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VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 








(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: 








Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. 


re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 


Germany excludes West Berlin. 
Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


PSB i dvinudanctotndammes 118 82 77 90 193 132 76 101 67 
BES semen e a aeeman ees 181 114 117 131 231 171 130 147 111 
SBS shaven wercasncan nae 184 114 119 127 251 193 142 161 111 
Lc. Sc | 210 123 129 141 273 | 227 176 122 
sph 3 ces wie ccarecis 207 124 131 145 282 | 225 146 175 122 
SEAMED 6b ote muse aieciaele 216 124 133 - 143 281 226 166 124 
pe UMN isso. Sus ts atasen Bs cloens 211 113 88 133 272 | 236 ee 188 62 
so NN gc ws ciacelinve ; saa 128 | 112 286 | 236 wea 114 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
mn. mn. mn. |’000mn.|_ mn. | 000 mn.| mn, ’000 mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas £ lire kroner 
calendar months = ——— 
IMPORTS (ce. i.f.) 
MDI i intevs a's otarommrcimereiemren 50 1,922 135 3°84 505 1-2 3°45 0-94 174 
MISE scsriesank coedoes scien s 1,163 10,252 554 | 132-64 1,350 432-8 14-35 | 120-48 746 
ERO) Say pits is to.wi na gino ccm toner 1,106 10,094 573 | 121-52 1,334 592-6 15-28 | 124-75 681 
BIG, MAY i ioe nin sa sinew ees 1,366 10,658 646 | 133-77 1,558 814-2 15-59 | 129-11 777 
5 SEMIN Gi5.clsic a dso eas 1,293 10,514 746 | 132-45 1,559 790-6 14-68 | 120-02 712 
pic, SUMS, Se wie wis. a Sie agrees 1,278 10,038 709 | 121-77 1,573 827-6 15-58 | 114-29 731 
i) SRSEEMISE os 55 scan sosiormi es 1,358 10,100 631 | 116-51 1,519 aes 12-26 99-20 718 
» BeptenIber ....... 2.000000 abe 11,100 a ce sac ‘ on 3 
EXPORTS (f. 0.b.) 
LOSS ncassnuasachvssseuens 30 1,806 128 2-55 468 0-9 2°02 154 
NDE Sisk ca ewane cate ssend 900 10,212 490 | 118-04 1,409 149-9 8-41 678 
BSS iicvivsowsaeeds ect eSaee 1,099 9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542 282-1 9-50 637 
BOS MAG a oioo saan scene’ 1,330 8,693 §52 | 125-52 1,823 211-8 6-96 782 
Sop AENMEND 0 ip aw a anid co ao ow le 1,290 9,875 572 | 125-62 1,707 206-5 8-94 738 
sw MUD bo ieS sien buoy 1,327 9,136 501 | 114-90 1,926; 204-7 9-13 746 
ER nobilis cwazewe 1,342 8,700 536 | 116-50] 1,839| ... 10-04 626 
» “september: .......< 200 es 8,900 ; ou a | ee “ee 
BALANCE 
BSD facinicdc eae soe wiacionieien — 20 116 | — 7|— 1-99} — 37] ~.04] — 1-43] — 0-08} = _ — 20; — 0-4 
BPD bscckn Ge evavare se niayy 4 «sheave wows — 263 39; — 64; —14-60| + 59] —282-9| — 5-94) —48-46) — _ — 68) — 45-0 
DGS ic osieedenncstinereacew ~ 7 680} — 65| — 4-28) + 208] —310°5| — 5°78 | —47-25| — _ — 44) — 31:9 
EO eC ee 36| —1,965| — 94) — 8-25| + 265 | —602-4) — 8-63 | —52-49| — _ + 5} — 89-5 
gg MUN oS iclsxc.0s she we kere 3 639 | — 174] — 6-83| + 148 | —584-1| — 5-74] —31-:92 |] — - + 26) — 52-7 
So. SUD otis oes pe ped 49 902 | — 208 | — 6-87} + 353 | —622-9| — 6-45 | —33-15)] — _- + 15| — 45-2 
gp)“ AARITEISE so.» sole 5 0 <cn0 e008 16 | — 1,400 | — 95; — 0-01 | + 320) a — 2-22 | —21-00 _ — 92}| — 41°3 
» “September ........<.. — 2,200 : be oes eee “eo ee oe 








Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
(*) Special trade (excluding 
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19-85-20-15 [20-01}-20-024'20-013-20-02}'20-013-20- 024!20- 013-20 -024!20-013-20- 02}! 20-01}-20-024 
Aug. 28..... 3,260-0 | 1,547-0 5,074-3 
Sept. 4..... 3,250-0 | 1,595-8 5,126-2 One Month Forward Rates 
m: Ravcuon 3,270-0 | 1,611-2 §,153-7 | United States $ . 2... cc ccecsecces ty C- PM- yy C.dis} gc. pm- yy c.dis| 4c. pm- yy c. dis] 4c.pm-% c.dis| 4c. pm-y% c.dis| 4c. pm- yy c.dis 
4 Deseen 3,290-0 | 1,608-6 RE PO MMMUNIN eo oc 5. ceccecseesees cud Par-—{c. dis Par-{c. dis Par-}c. dis Par-ic. dis Par-jc. dis t- ic. dis 
a  Socenus 3,320-0 | 1,578-0 Ne DF ROMO EES on ced ceaccadvetcdeaeas 2-3 dis 2-3 dis 2-3 dis 2-3 dis 2-3 dis 2-3 dis 
ie Wiccan 4,872-5 ey en Re ee ee ae j-ic. pm ic. pm §-tc. pm Cc. pm —}c. pm —tc. pm 
BIN go Wer nkcrwev Undine vsitaned 4 pm-4 dis pm-+4 dis pm-} dis ‘ar—} dis ar—-4 dis ar—4 dis 
et. Gerd 3,350-0 | 1,990-4 SE] FTO ooo id weoscececdaceoes $c. pm-par C. pm—par c. pm-par dc. pm-par $c. pm-par $c. pm-—par 
ore 3,380-0 | 1,591-8 Gee SD FW Gas Bs oo ge nce ccncabeece }-ipf. pm 3-tpf. pm +pf. pm pf. pm + pf. pm 3-tpf. pm 
e Siesnas 3,410-0 | 1,544-0 TORS | SGe Ne 6 oie.0ss ocnccatisacocas Par-46 dis Par-46 dis ‘ar—}6 dis ar—46 dis ar—}6 dis Par-46 dis 
i Weeseas 3,440-0 | 1,514-3 Og ee ee ee 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 
ee FORCED BREN 6 Hic Si diccaeedans Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 
E> Noy s mies 3,450-0 1,483-1 5,205-4 
Me er 5470-0 | 1,452-1 5,195-1 i ixi 
9 Mewes 3,480-0 | 1,548-1 5,319-8 Gold Price at Fixing 
ae rere 3,480-0 | 1,571-7 5,322-8 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 251/5 251/5 251/4 251/58} 261/74 





Financial Statistics 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


For the week’ ended November 27th there was} Crepir conditions in Lombard Street (£ million) 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking] paye been varied in the week covered by 


Funds) of £396,000 compared with a deficit of etur m Thursday before 
{20,094,000 in the previous week and a deficit. of the Bank return. O y 


{1,422,000 in the corresponding period of last year. the See — — of a 
This, brought the cumulative deficit to £217,521,000} Were adequate, while on Friday a surplus 
(£364,022,000 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “below-| Of funds emerged, mopped up in part by | fesue Department® : 


































































line” reached £7,278,000, bringing the total cumu-} reverse selling by the authorities. Busi- Notes in circulation ...... 1,669-2 
: oY eae : 2 Notes in banking dept.... 56- 
lative deficit to, £446,730,000 (£642,607,000 in} ness on Saturday was quiet, but on the first Gat, Gob wah eecuritaee 1,721-2 
1953-54). two days of this week credit became short, Other securities.......... 0-7 

7 ° ° Gold coin and bullion.... 3-4 
and the special buyer stepped in with 
April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | Moderate purchases of bills, mainly Sneak  Sencn : 

inh Bsti- .“ ™ — evded | indirectly through the banks. But on Public accounts.......... 9-4 1-7 15-2 

mate, . . e < i e . . 
1954-55 |Nov. 28,|Nov. 27] 28, | 27, | Wednesday large Government disburse- | Jreasury special account...) 18-9 | 9-6 | | 9-6 
1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | ments were more than adequate to relieve WS sae eae 70-7 712-3 64-9 
the shortage, so that reverse selling again | , Total ------.-.-.--.+++- 389-2 | 3587-3 | 582°2 
Ord. Revenue became necessary. Government ............. 324-8 | 360-1 | 323-7 
Income Tax....... 1800,000] 560,382| 580,060] 13,090| 17,983 : ¥y : aaaaie elk icoaae 1:7 4-5 3-4 
GAME 6. 0055s 132,000 142,400 140,300 1.200) 1108 At last Friday’s Treasury bill tender OObaieess4ax <s%0 Lc 13-6 14-8 14-6 
Death Duties ..... ; ; , , , nal ouas a aceite tha As se 346-1 | 379-4] 341-7 
Stemoe........... 55,000| 36,100| 47,770] 1,600) 1,300| @PPlications rose by {£68 million to | , tora ay “a. eee Tee 

Profits Tax & EPT.| 172,000} 135,900 118,200 nen = £431.7 million, despite the fact that the . % % % 
Excess Profits Levy 60,000 44, 50 ’ ? offer had been reduced from £260 to Proportion eeccccccccceos 5-7 6-6 15-2 


tion and other 620 780 


Inland Revenue. . 





Special Contribu- perce 7 2 P 
} 1,000 £250 million. The market maintained its 


: ; * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
bid at £99 11s. rod. per cent, but its | Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million to £1.67 million 
23,790| 27,183) allotment fell only from 41 to 39 per cent. | om September 1, 1954. 


21,140| 22,680| At yesterday’s tender the offer was main- TREASURY BILLS 
23,377) 16,530} tained at £250 million. 


Sterling weakened again in the London 
market early this week ; during Tuesday 





Total Inland Rev. ./2384,375] 926,952 


Customs. . 0500550 1062,500} 710,383} 746,451 
Excise’ 2. cccccsess 719,000} 506,350 








Total Customs and 


is Pere eee 1781,500}1216,733 44,517| 39,210 Amount (£ million) Average Allotted 














Motor Duties...... 77,000] 17,605 oe the spot rate fell to $2.784, but later there 

PO (Net Receipt)..} ... 3,700 950| there was a modest rally, to around $2.783 

Broadcast Licences| 21,000] _ 9,200 1,650, 2,500} on Thursday. The price of gold fell 

Sundry Loans..... 24,000} 19,880 ‘on oa duri th » 3 th hi 

Miscellaneous .... . 245,000] 86,481 1,101| 25,400 a = wee! Res ae Ye reaching 
e record price of 251s. . a fine ounce 

Giniias 2280, 69,058, 95,243 | . ; , 

Wal... amcor samc : in dealings after the fixing on Wednesday. 

Ord. Expenditure urn 

Debt Seaenest Baik 570,000} 377,878 3,310) 3,419 The Bank ret reflects the first large 


pre-Christmas outflow of notes—the active 
—_ = circulation rose by £17.3 million. 
70,570} 89,288 


Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer..| 51,000{ 30,317} 30,196 
Other Cons. Fund..} 10,000 5,530 5,311 
Supply Services .. .|3855,399}2208,861 |2200,772 


TU, . .cserccenie 4486,399 |2622,586 75,930) 94,737 LONDON MONEY RATES 
Sinking Funds. ... . 36,0001 21,986 

















Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
a —— " Surplus 3%, 13/5/54) 3 Bank bills: 60 days 1% 
MP vicsiesscocetual 3months 1 

“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- De we hg (max) rr 4 months if 

TUTE occ cccccccvcccces Discount houses... 1} 6months 1j-lj 

. Money Day-to-day: 1}-1§ Fine trade bills: 

Total Surplus or Deficit..... Short periods. .... -1f freee Fa * On Nov. 26th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 lls. 10d. 
: reas. bi months & secured about 39 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
Net Receipts from : - = ——— ih 6months 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . .]| 187,205] 228,626} 6,003) - 2,929 a maximum amount of £250 million. 

Savings Certificates ....... 10,950} 20,400 100} 1,600 

Defence Bonds ........... — 32,795 1,548 58) 2,578 

* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
being financed from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
included in “‘ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
As at November 27th this item stood at £22,400,000. 
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United States $... 2-78-2-82 2-78%-2-79 | 2-78%-2-79 | 2-78%-2-79 |2-78}-2-78}}/2- 78% -2-°78 4 /2- 78H -2- 78% 









































Canadian $ ...... ie 2-70-2-70} |2-70%-2-70f,|2- 70% -2-70f4| 2-70h-2-70} |2-69% 2-70 | 2-704-2-708 
n: 
~—— French Fr. .......| 972-65-987-35 | 9793-980 980-980} | 9804-9804 | 980-980} | 980-980 | 9793-9803 
Total | Swiss Fr. ........|12- 15-12-33 ,]12-244-12-243)12-24§-12-24g|12-244-12- 25$|12-24}-12- 249|12-244-12-24}|12-23]-12-245 
Belgian Fr. ......| 138-95- 139-573- _|139-50- 139-50- 139-55- 139° 55- 139-47}- 
141-05 139-62}! 139-55 139-55 139-60 139-60 139-52} 
Dutch Gid.......] _10-56-10-72  10-603-10- 61} 10-60}-10-608}10-60}-10- 60#|10-60}-10-603}10-60}-10-60}]10-60}-10-60§ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 





11-67 fp—11- 84 43)11- 76g-11-778)11-77$-11-78 |11-784—-11-783|/11-774—-11-773/11-76$—-11- 763] 11-76-11- 764 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 ‘| 79-90-80-00 79- 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 
becceee 14-37§-14-598 | 14-55-14-55}/14-548-14- 548/14 - 548-14 -548/14- 544-14-543/14-544-14-544/14- 5434-14-54 
<s seis : seseeeee] 19-19$-19-484 [19-423-19-43}) 19-42-19-42}| 19-42-19-424)19-413-19-423| 19-41-19-414/19-404-19-41 


























































Communication between business in- 

terests in Britain and Australia is 

greatly facilitated by the many services provided by The 
National Bank of Australasia Ltd. 

In addition to providing a full range of financial facilities the 
Bank undertakes industrial surveys, supplies economic inform- 
ation and helps with business introductions. If you deal, or are 
thinking of dealing with Australia, the Information Department 
of its London Office can smooth your way. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(incorporated in Victoria) 





Your best introduction to Australia 


Head Office : 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 


Over 750 Branches throughou Australia Assets £271 Million 


if Its About 


Japon———— 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 




























Chairman of the Board: 
& President : TADAO WATANABE 
Capital : 2,500,000,060 
Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 





STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA timitep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland arid Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed - - - £12,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - -  £7,000,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - -  £7,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, _ €.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — _  Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 


LT) 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


24% farm 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


‘Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.3 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directoty 
| | 
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EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 


Will they take 


ships in 






Wuetuer you are exporting 
liners or launches, tractors or transformers, the markets 
of Latin America pose special questions about currency, 
import regulations and exchange control. As the only 
British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
! we are particularly well equipped to answer these 
. questions promptly and accurately, and to advise and 
assist you in many other ways. 

Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from 
our 51 Branches in South and Central America, is an 
invaluable summary of economic information for all 
who trade in these markets. We shall be glad to send 
you a specimen copy on application to — 


Te au ecgunneeitang 


enna. me: 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE RD. MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE ST. 


eGR 





Head Office 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN 


LONDON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM and 
\ NEWCASTLE upon TYNE 

, and 


NEARLY. 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY- 
AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


i Principal London Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 

: Chief Overseas Branch : 80 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2. 

Total Assets as at 30th June, 1954, £343,754,026 


AGENT ME NRT URES TYRAC TIE SAI PUT RTI PET TEE te Ye 4 








founded 1191 and today the Capital of the 
Swiss Confederation, is built on a ridge of 
rock, surrounded oni three sides by the River 
Aar. A cogwheel railway, with the shortest 
length of track in the world, connects the 
City with a suburb down on the riverside. 


that Berne is a centre of great commercial 
activity and production, exporting chemical 
- products, food, chocolate, cheese, electrical 
machinery and electrical appliances, etc. 
The Bernese Branch of the Union Bank of 


Switzerland welcomes the opportunity to be 
of service to you. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid ...ccoscesesscccesecees: Swiss Franes 80,000,000 
RONG ili rcddntiatn’ Swiss Franes 65,000,009 
OE Ai ain neneciicictuiccanmcliciaa Swiss Frances _2,169,495,757 


Cable Address for all Offices avd Branches : 
BANKUNION 


864 


| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


STAVELEY COAL AND 
IRON CO., LTD. 


CHANGED ACTIVITIES 


The ninety-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December Ist in 
London, Mr Thomas A. McKenna, chairman 
and joint managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1954: 


The resolutions dealing with the payment 
of a capital dividend and the free issue to 
stockholders of one new £1 ordinary share 
in respect of each £1 stock held, which were 
duly passed at the annual general meeting 
held in December, 1953, giving rise to 
material changes in the balance sheet as at 
June, 1954, mark the termination of one of 
the two major matters which have engaged 
- our attention during the past few years. 


Considerable progress has been made 
during the past 12 months in connection with 
coal nationalisation. 


There has been a satisfactory increase in 
the total earnings of the group, having risen 
from £1,521,113 last year to £2,198,458 this 
year, which is a sign of increasing strength 
and the outcome of the policy of diversifying 
your company’s interests. Of the current 
year’s profit attributable to the group 
£2,198,458, taxation absorbs £1,229,373, or 
56 per cent as against 663 per cent last year. 


An interim dividend of 44 per cent on the 
doubled capital was paid in March last, and 
in view of the improved results your directors 
are recommending a final dividend of 104 per 
cent, making a total gross dividend for the 
year of 15 per cent less tax. On the former 
capital of £3,385,356 this rate would be 
equivalent to 30 per cent as against 223 per 
cent paid last year. Of the net profit after 
taxation, £1,073,931, dividend absorbs 52 per 
cent (last year 70 per cent), leaving 48 per 
cent (last year 30 per cent) retained in the 
business. 


The considerable sums received by way of 
coal compensation have resulted in substantial 
capital surpluses. These capital surpluses, 
together with certain other realised capital 
surpluses, are included in the balance sheet 
under the heading “ Capital Reserves,” and 
are carried in the books in a special account 
entitled “Surplus on Realisation of Fixed 
Assets.” 


Your directors now recommend the distri- 
bution of approximately the whole of the 
balance standing to the credit of this special 
account by the payment of a further capital 
dividend to stockholders of 5s. 9d. in cash, 
tax free, for £1 each of stock held. 


DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS 


Your company’s major interests are now in 
engineering products (mainly machine tools) 
both here and in Canada, and to a lesser 
extent in salt, lime, refined iron, metallic 
abrasives and machinery for the use thereof, 
concrete products, oils and greases, food 
chemicals and electrical contracting. It also 
has a minority interest in D. & C. and 
William Press Limited, civil engineering con- 
tractors, who are engaged in many important 
contracts at home and in the Middle East, 
India and Australia. 


By the end of this year £5,250,000 will 
have been paid back tax free to stockholders. 
Capital employed is £11,593,209; taxation 
£1,229,373 ; net profit £1,073,931 ; net divi- 
dend £558,584. 


The changes in the activities of ‘your com- 





pany have been caused by nationalisation of 
coal, iron and steel. Your directors have 
endeavoured to hold a fair balance between 
the repayment of funds to stockholders and 
the continuation of an industrial organisation 
which was formed in 1863. We have tried 
to diversify your interests, both functionally 
and geographically, but to refrain from 
venturing outside those fields in which 
Staveley has some knowledge and experience. 
Your directors hope to continue this policy 
with the smaller funds still available. 


Considerable expenditure is being incurred 
by your subsidiary companies in modernisa- 
tion and in increasing productive capacity 
and efficiency. This expenditure still has to 
bear fruit. It is our intention to keep our- 
selves in the forefront of our particular 
industries. 


Given a continuance of present trading 
conditions your directors expect that a satis- 
factory level of profits can be maintained 
but there is a real need for stability in costs 
if we are to hpld our own. 


The report was adopted. 





TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 
LIMITED 


MR SIMON J. VOS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad 
Leaseholds Limited will be held in London 
on December 21, 1954. The following is 
extracted from the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the company’s accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1954. 


The group has had another satisfactory 
year and further expanded its trade despite 
severe competition. 


More crude oil was produced and the 
group’s markets made greater demands on 
the Trinidad refinery, largely because of the 
growing sales of the Regent Oil Company’s 
products, especially “Regent TT,” its pre- 
mium brand of petrol. 


World oil supply and demand both attained 
new peaks in 1953, with supply outpacing 
demand, and this trend has continued, Also, 
tanker availability has exceeded requirements 
and much of the world’s tanker tonnage has 
been laid up. 


After providing for depreciation, taxation 
and contingencies, the consolidated net profit 
for the year. was £1,851,629 against 
£1,774,652 last year. 


Crude oil production rose but proven 
reserves again increased despite lower footage 
drilled. The latter was due to greater con- 
centration on deep drilling. 


Despite increasingly strong competition, 
good progress has been made by the market- 
ing organisation through which our products 
are sold in the United Kingdom—Regent Oil 
Company Limited. That company’s premium 
brand of petrol, “Regent TT” has proved 
itself to be a product of outstanding quality, 
and one for which the motorist has in a most 
definite manner indicated his preference. 


Sales of the Regent Oil Company’s pro- 
ducts’ continue to expand throughout the 
United Kingdom and Eire, and stockholders 
will have seen for themselves the magnificent 
position the company has established. 


I welcome competition as a necessary 
stimulant for the successful conduct of 
modern business, but when I say this I would 
emphasise that the means adopted must be 
ethical. 


Our partners in this market, California 
Texas Corporation, are very close to us in 
the day-to-day affairs and policy of the 
Regent Oil Company, and their help and co- 
operation are greatly appreciated. 
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SERCK RADIATORS 
LIMITED 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT CONTINUES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Serck Radiators Limited was held on 
November 26th at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, MA, FCA, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The steady improvement in our profits 
during recent years has continued during the 
year under review, and you will note that the 
net figure available after taxation shows an 
appreciable increase over that of the previous 
year. All branches of the business have con- 
tributed to this increase, although the most 
notable contribution has come from our 
important engineering department, which 
continues to progress in the face of keen com- 
petition. The re-equipment of our non- 
ferrous foundry with the latest type of electric 
furnaces has raised the efficiency of that 
department and this, together with the market 
revival in the demand for non-ferrous tubes, 
has enabled Serck Tubes Limited to.show a 
better result than in the previous year. 


DRIVE FOR EFFICIENCY 


Although much of the improvement arises 
out of the considerable reorganisation which 
we have undertaken during recent years, we 
are continuing to gather the fruits of our 
intensive and continuous drive for efficiency 
in all sections of the business. 


The continued advance in profits and the 
more liquid position seem to justify an 
increase in the rate of dividend on the capital 
as increased by last year’s capitalisation of 
reserves; your board therefore recommend 
that the rate be raised to 173 per cent for 
the year. 


Your board have obtained the consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee to the capitalisa- 
tion of £375,000 out of the general reserve, 
to be applied to the issue of one new share 
fully paid for every £2 of stock already held. 
This proposal, which is submitted for your 
consideration, is merely designed to bring the 
issued capital more nearly in line with the 
net assets employed in the business. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I see no reason for pessimism as regards 
the immediate future. While by reason of 
our increased manufacturing efficiency we 
have considerably reduced the outstanding 
orders on our books, we find no difficulty in 
obtaining a supply of new orders sufficient to 
keep our works at full capacity. A few years 
ago there was a natural tendency on the part 
of customers to order well ahead of require- 
ments. Owing to the quicker delivery which 
is now possible there is a tendency to shorten 
the period for delivery stipulated in the con- 
tract, and business is in this respect becoming 
more normal. An unduly heavy order book 
is apt to result in a failure to ensure delivery 
by the stipulated date and tends to create 2 
somewhat unhealthy position. We still find 
a good demand for our products, and we 
believe that our quality of design and work- 
manship is appreciated. At the same time 
we are constantly carrying out research 
designed to improve existing products and 
also to bring to light any new lines within 
our manufacturing capacity. Our products 
are essential to such a wide field of users that 
up to the present we have found no difficulty 
whatever in replacing in one direction a fall- 
ing off in demand in another. 


The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the 
board’s capital proposals were approved. 
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FAIREY AVIATION 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Fairey Aviation Company, Limited, 
was held on November 25th, in London. 


Sir Richard Fairey, MBE (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: 


The consolidated trading profits of the 
group total £1,249,216 compared with 
£948,638 last year. After providing for 
taxation, etc., the net profit of the group is 
some £180,000 higher this year at £478,345 
compared with last year’s figure of £295,686. 
It is satisfactory to record that a substantial 
increase in contributions to the consolidated 
profits comes from our overseas subsidiaries. 


The net profit to the parent company is 
£389,179: adding to this the amount brought 
forward from last year, the amount available 
to cover appropriations and dividend is 
£460,433. This increase, of course, reflects 
our enlarged turnover and I hope you will 
consider it confirms the soundness of the 
policy that I outlined last year. The amount 
available is supplemented this year by a 
special receipt of £100,000 from the Ministry 
of Supply in respect of Crown use of certain 
of the company’s aircraft designs. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


Your board recommend the transfer to 
general reserve of £150,000 in place of 
£50,000 last year, and £50,000 to research 
and development reserve, the same as before. 
Our reserves have now reached a total figure 
of £3,400,000. Your board recommend a 
payment of a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share. 


With regard to the special receipt of 
£100,000 referred to above, your board has 
decided to apply the greater part of this in 
making an additional distribution and tecom- 
mend a special bonus of 9d. per share without 
deduction of income tax. 


The subsidiaries in our group grow in 
size and strength and nearly all of them are 
prospering. We have used the pruning knife 
where necessary but on the other hand we 
have had to find capital as the successful 
ones expanded. For the most part they have 
been ploughing in their own profits and 
much of their expansion has been from this 
source. 


As to our immediate prospects the Gannet 
is now rolling off the production lines and 
we hope will continue to do so for a long 
time to come. Incidentally the Gannet 
passed its acceptance trials in very good time 
and development of the type continues. 
Production of the Firefly is complete except 
for the Mark 8 which has been developed, 
as you may know, into a pilotless radio- 
controlled target aircraft. 


HELICOPTER DEVELOPMENT 


We have received an order for another 
prototype of our large helicopter, the Roto- 
dyne, with somewhat different internal 
arrangement, and also a contract from the 
Ministry of Supply to build an entirely new 
form of ultra-light helicopter which we hope 
will satisfy an Army requirement and may, 
in the longer view, interest Nato powers. 


Our hydraulics business continues to 
flourish: among other super-priority aircraft 
the famous Hawker Hunter and the Vickers 
Supermarine Swift which have been ordered 
in very large numbers are using our power 
control system. 


Our activities in guided weapons have now 
reached an advanced stage of development 
and trials are now proceeding very satisfac- 
torily. The report was adopted. 


W. & J. LAWLEY 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Lawley Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 30th at Birmingham. 


Mr H. J. Gaunt, acting chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The net profit for the year before taxation 
amounts to £41,688 as compared with £60,380 
in the previous year. Out of this profit of 
£41,688, taxation requires £23,244, and your 
directors recommend that a dividend of 40 
per cent be again paid in respect of the year 
ended July 31, 1954. £10,000 has been trans- 
ferred to general reserve, after which appro- 
priations the balance carried forward on profit 
and loss account £41,821 is approximately 
the same as the balance brought forward from 
the previous year. 


The drop in profits was in the main caused 
by increases in raw materials and wages early 
in our financial year. Because of the highly 
competitive market prevailing at that time we 
were unable to pass these on, but this situa- 
tion was rectified later. These difficult phases 
will always appear as long as the prices of 
metals are not reasonably stable. During the 
year under review, much more money than 
usual was spent in advertising new lines and 
an additional building was completed for the 
fabrication of plastic cisterns. 


The orders on our books are sufficient to 
take all our output for many months, and we 
can see no reason why the demand should 
diminish, and if only we could be satisfied 
that there would be a period without more 
increases in costs, we could give an optimistic 
forecast of our future. Meanwhile we shall 
continue to keep up to date with our plant 
with all modern methods arising in connec- 
tion with our industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER ESTATES 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Bekoh Consolidated Rubber Estates 
Limited, was held on November 25th, in 
London. 


Mr E. G, Estall (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, said: The year’s working, taking into 
account the replanting cess recovered, shows 
a profit of £32,636, of which £10,595 was 
spent on the upkeep and replanting of the 
immature areas on both estates. Taxation 
takes nearly 70 per cent of the net profits, 
leaving rather less than sufficient to provide 
a 5 per cent dividend which your directors 


are recommending, and which reduces the 


carry forward by £1,145. 


Bekoh Estate comprises some 3,629 acres, 
of which 2,833 acres are planted with rubber ; 
2,115 acres are old and obviously need re- 
planting. Your directors realise that the re- 
planting of the estates is of the utmost im- 
portance and have already sanctioned the 
replanting of some further 145 acres. 


The Coronation estate comprises some 
3,388 acres, of which 3,187 acres are planted 
with rubber, of which 2,671 acres were 
planted between 1923 and 1941. Fouty acres 
of the 188 acres planted in 1948 have just 
recently come under the knife and are already 
producing 600 lb per acre. 


Last year when we met the price of the 
commodity was approximately ls. 63d. per 
Ib. Today it is in the neighbourhood of 2s. 
per lb. I hope—and this hope is shared by 
many others—that we do not have another 
boom price but that we may continue at a 
steady price and thus enable directors to 
formulate their programmes more easily to 
finance replanting. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


Extract from the speech by Mr Kenneth 
Richardson at the annual general meeting 
held at fohannesburg on November 23, 1954. 


The issued capital has been increased by 
one-third to £5,266,666 as a result of a new 
issue of shares in December, 1953. This 
issue was made at a price of 40s. per share, 
and, after allowing for expenses, brought in 
a sum of £2,553,797. The primary purpose 
of this new issue was to enable the company 
to implement its guarantee of the loans of 
£1,500,000 made by De Beers Investment 
Trust Limited to Freddies North Lease Area 
Limited and Freddies South Lease Area 
Limited. 


After examining various methods for pro- 
viding the additional funds réquired by the 
mining companies, the scheme of amalgama- 
tion referred to in the directors’ report was 
decided upon as being the best means of 
consolidating the technical position of the 
two mines and easing their financial burdens, 
and, in addition, of providing the further 
finance required for their development pro- 
grammes. This amalgamation has been com- 
pleted and the benefits to the amalgamated 
company, Freddies Consolidated Mines 
Limited, are being felt. 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
there is an increase of £72,504 in the profit 
before taxation. Allowing for dividends 
amounting to £203,000 received during the 
financial year 1953, but which related to the 
year before, the effective increase is £275,504 
which arose wholly from the realisation of 
investments. It is gratifying to note that, 
notwithstanding the large amount of 
£1,100,000 which has been transferred to 
investment reserve, in order to replace the 
amount of £1,078,710 drawn from that 
reserve in respect of adjustments of invest- 
ment values, it has been possible to maintain 
the rate of dividend on the increased capital. 

There have been welcome improvements 
in the results obtained by the mines of the 
gold-mining industry during the last twelve 
months. Revenue earned by the gold mines 
during July of this year was the highest that 
had ever been received, and that figure has 
been improved upon in each succeeding 
month. The profitability per ton milled has 
also shown satisfying advances during recent 
months. These figures have been achieved 
despite the continued increase in working 
costs, and can be attributed mainly to the 
higher production from the mines of the 
Orange Free State, the Far West Rand and 
the Klerksdorp Area. The potential value of 
these fields has now been clearly demon- 
strated and operations therein will continue 
to expand over a period of many years before 
reaching a peak of production, both of gold 
and of uranium. 


The public transport services continue to 
be inadequate to meet the heavy and vital 
demands of the gold-mining industry to 
which have recently been added the require- 
ments of the operating uranium plants, with 
the result that the provision of essential sup- 
plies of coal, lime, cement, timber and other 
commodities has on occasions reached 
dangerously low levels. It is appreciated that 
the tonnage carried by the South African 
Railways has increased from 36 million tons 
in 1938 to 71 million tons in 1954, but praise- 
worthy as this considerable increase may be, 
the present position is grave in the extreme 
and only the most energetic efforts of the 
Railway Administration, and bold forward 
planning, will save the industrial output of 
the Union from material damage. 
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DOWTY GROUP LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Although no annual general meeting will 
be held this year, the following is an extract 
from the statement issued by the chairman, 
Mr G. H. Dowty, and circulated to all share- 
holders, together with the _ consolidated 
accounts of the Dowty Group of companies 
for the year ended March 31, 1954. 


I am happy to say that our many 
companies all continue to flourish in a most 
gratifying manner. Our profit for the year 
ended March 3lst last was a record-breaking 
seven figures. The new factories now in 
course of construction indicate the continued 
expansion of our Group. In the last six 
years we have opened no fewer than seven 
new plants. 


Our entry into industries other than avia- 
tion has been marked with considerable 
success. I can see no signs of curtailment 
in the growth of our activities which are 
becoming more and more widespread both 
with regard to the many industries we now 
serve and our expanding interests overseas. 
I make special reference to our Canadian 
company, which has continued to make a 
substantial contribution to the satisfactory 
profits record and has orders on hand repre- 
senting two and a half years’ work at the 
' present rate of turnover. 


FINANCIAL 


Turning now to the financial statements, 
I call your attention to the alterations in 
the form of the accounts. The new layout 
has been made to improve their presentation. 


Compared with the previous year, the 
balance sheet shows an increase of some 
£313,000 in the net assets after providing 
for future taxation. The Group’s net current 
assets have increased by £390,000. Capital 
expenditure during the year has amounted 
to £213,000. 


The Group profit, before taxation, has 
reached a new level at £1,115,957, an in- 
crease of £252,876 over the previous year. 
Tax at £704,537 shows an increase of 
£121,741, but this includes £116,797 for the 
excess profits levy which ceased to be 
chargeable after December 31, 1953. During 
the two years of its operation this so-called 
excess profits levy has cost the Greup about 
£250,000. 


The entry of our Group into new markets 
necessitates the provision of finance for 
research, new plant and buildings, and this 
must be provided, in general, by the con- 
servation of our financial resources. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


A second interim dividend of 23 per cent, 
free of income tax, was paid on April 30th 
last, making a total of 33 per cent (net) for 
the year ended March 31, 1954. As stated 
in the circular to the shareholders on 


March 24th last, this was to be regarded as 
the full distribution for the year and it is in 
fact the highest dividend ever paid by our 
company. ; 


It will be our policy to continue the pay- 
ment of dividends at the same time as 
hitherto—that is, an interim dividend pay- 
ment at the same time that the final dividend 
for the previous year is declared. Your 
directors have recently declared an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent free of income tax, 
in respect of the current year which is, of 


course, the first year of Dowty Group 
Limited. 
The first accounts of Dowty Group 


Limited will be made up to March 31, 1955, 
and will, of course, include consolidated 
accounts of the whole Group. 


SOCIETE ANONYME DES 
AUTOMOBILES PEUGEOT 


Peugeot Motor Cars (Ltd. Co.), Paris 


In connection with the London Motor 
Show it is rather interesting to recall the 
main points of what was said to the press 
by Mr Jean-Pierre Peugeot, the chairman of 
this company, at the time of the Paris Salon. 


The year 1954, the chairman said, has been 
more than just a year of successes for our 
company in sporting events. It was also a 
year in which our output expanded, while 
we sold more cars and yet our backlog of 
unfilled orders became bigger. The number 
of cars made in our works continued to 
mount. In.the year 1948-1949, when we put 
the 203 model on the market, we produced 
41,000 cars. From that level the number 
turned out has risen to more than 100,000 
for the year ended on September 30th last. 


Better still, the demand for the 203 car 
has grown even more than our output of it. 
In fact our order book has never been so 
well filled as at the beginning of this autumn. 


Two things seem to us especially signifi- 
cant. The first is the loyalty of our old 
customers, and the second is the desire to 
own a 203 car shown by people who have 
not yet bought one or who have sold the 
one they had. These facts are confirmed to 
us every day by our statistics and the 
enquiries which we make on the subject, and 
they are the most gratifying evidence of our 
success. 


The fact is that the 203 car year by year 
shows further proof of having the qualities 
which we made up our minds to give it at 
the start. We take the view that we have 
to provide the essential features that are 
demanded by the user who has to do a great 
deal of travelling by car and who cannot 
afford to have trouble on the road. They 
include strength, economy, ease in use and 
sundry details making for comfort. Between 
each Motor Show and the next we add a few 
more improvements. That is why the 203 
car is every year still the latest thing. 

At the last general meeting, held in Paris 
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on June 29, 1954, the board pointed out 
in particular that the balance sheet before the 
meeting once more reflected the improvement 
which had been taking place for the past six 
years in the company’s financial position. 
The realisable and available securities, which 
in 1948 amounted to less than 50 per cent 
of the total indebtedness, now exceed the 
latter by more than 100 per cent. It has 
been stated that this process of adding to 
the liquid resources is to be carried further 
in 1954. The reason is that the board takes 
the view, like the chief American and British 
motor car manufacturers, that it must pay 
due regard to the special character of this 
industry—which needs plenty of resources. 


On May 26, 1953, the capital of the 
company was increased to 4,500 million 
francs. The year’s profit amounts to 
Fr. 1,206,175,155. The dividend voted was 
2,067 francs net per share. 


FREE, RODWELL AND 
COMPANY 


MR ERIC C. DAWNAY ON THE 
SOUND POSITION 





The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Free, Rodwell and Company, Limited, 
was held on November 29th at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, London, E.C.2, Mr Eric C. 
Dawnay, TD (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In May of this year I informed you that 
your company’s accounts would in future be 
made up to June 30th in each year. The 
accounts which accompany this statement, 
therefore, cover the nine months to June 30th 
last. This being the case, I am unable to 
supply you with any comparative figures. 


Less beer is being consumed by the public. 
The resulting fall in the demand for malt has, 
in turn, affected your company’s sales. This 
and the rise in cost of fuel, freight and wages 
are the chief causes for the consolidated trad- 
ing profit not being greater than £20,362 and 
the net profit not being greater than £6,705. 


This fall in the demand for malt and the 
consequent competition prevailing in the malt 
market has received the close attention of your 
board, and steps are being taken to combat 
its effects. 


From a perusal of the company’s balance 
sheet you will observe that the asset position 
remains good and its business sound. Current 
assets exceed current liabilities by over 
£150,400, and fixed assets stand at £190,186. 
Bearing this in mind and the fact that revenue 
reserves stand at £199,734, your board con- 
sider that they can recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 10 per cent, making a 
total dividend of 15 per cent, for the nine 
months, which is equivalent to 20 per cent 
for a full year. The report and accounts 
were unanimously adopted. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 

Applications are invited from graduates for post of (1) Senior 
Assistant Registrar or (2) Junior Assistant Registrar. 
(1) £750 x £50—£900 x £50— 
Point of entry determined by 
qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. Child allowance. Unfurnished 
accommodation at rental of 5 per vent of basic salary. 

Applications (six copies), giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience and names of three referees, should be received by 
December 20, 1954, by Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education in the Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from 


experience an advantage. Salary scales: 
£1,100 p.a.; (2) £690 x £50—£750 p.a. 


whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Administrative Mix, Jell-O, and 








] ARRISTER, just 40, single, athletically fit. 

tor and administrator. Not ‘‘ groover,’’ but 8 years’ experien:ze of 

‘‘ Fair Trading '’ and similar associations—Assistant Secretary, Legal 
Desires to move.—Box 772. 

oo lng Intensive Course in London. December 28 to January 1. All 

grades.—The Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 71886. 

N ASS-OBSERVATION: market research section. 

in qualitative approach 

experience, salary required, 7 ¥ensington Church Court, W.8. 


Adviser. Interested foreign affairs. 


required. Interest 


- Experienced negotia- 


Research officer 
preferred.—State 





RAND PROMOTION EXECUTIVE. 
Birmingham, makers of Bird’s Custard, Bird’s Complete Cake 
other fine food products, 
experienced Executive. He must have a good educational background, 
preferably with a University training, and not over 45. 
in sales, sales promotion or advertising, with a leading national 
company or advertising agency is also essential. 
capable of assuming complete responsibility for the marketing of 
a group of the company’s products. 
with the responsibility envisaged, and the position offers considerable 
opportunity for the selected applicant.—Write, giving full particulars, 
which will be treated in strict confidence, to the Personnel Manager, 
Devonshire Works, Deritend, Birmingham 12. 


DROGRESSIVE CITY HOUSE with wide interests in commercial 
insurance, industrial finance and shipping, wants a man (30/45) 
capable of board level negotiations. 
character, versatile ability to understand other people’s problems, 
facility for self-expression verbally and on paper. 
commercial experience in accountancy or bankin 
Reasonable mobility would be required. The jo 
it is challenging and interesting. 
appreciable income.—Box 773. 


Alfred Bird & Sons Ltd., 
require a first-class 
Experience 
He should be 


Salary will be commensurate 


Essential requirements: vision, 


Practical and 
would be useful. 
is not easy, but 
The right man can earn an 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND . 


_ ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
appointment to Professorships in: . ? 
1, Mathematics. 
. 2. Chemistry. 
_ The University reserves the right to fill any appointment by 
invitation, 

Salary will be at the rate of £A2,500 per annum. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1., 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
London, is January 29, 1955. 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 
first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchuren desires to expand its activities. We seek exclusive 
agencies from manufacturers. Can we discuss the sale of your 
product in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
London. Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers) Ltd., P.O, Box 
1477, Christchurch, N.Z. p 


ADVERTISING MANAGER . 


S.C. Johnson & Son Ltd., manufacturers and distributors o 
Johnson’s Household and Automotive Wax Products, are accepting 
applications for the position of Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager from highly qualified and experienced executives, minimum 
age 35 years. Applicants must be willing to assume responsibility 
for merchandising and promotion of all company products throughout 
the U.K, and be of a personal calibre that can immediately assume 
a senior executive status within the company’s management, Compre- 
hensive pension fund and profit-sharing scheme,—Replies, which 
will be treated in the fullest confidence, should give details of age, 
Ses etc., and be addressed to the Managing Director, S. 
Johnson & Son Ltd., West Drayton, Middlesex, marked “ Private 
and Confidential.’’ 


A BAXTER “SPEYSIDE” HAMPER FOR CHRISTMAS 


Your gift—personal or business—to your friends. . Each wicker 
hamper contains: A whole Grouse in Port Wine Jelly, whole 
Partridge in Sherry Wine Jelly, Cranberry Sauce, 1 lb. each of 
Royal Game Soup, Raspberries in paren. Strawberries in Syrup, 
Vintage Marmalade, Little Scarlet Strawberry Jam, Royal Deeside 
Heather Honey, Rowan Jelly and Haggis. With Gordon Tartan 
Tablecloth. Delivered free anywhere in Britain for £3 13s. 6d.—From 
W. A. BAXTER & SONS, LTD., Fochabers, Morayshire, Scotland, or 
SELFRIDGES, London, 


BUSINESS GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For friends, customers or employees. English hams and other 
delicacies, beautifully packed in gift boxes and hampers, delivered 
to any address in Britain. Prices from 20s. per box, post paid ; 
special discounts on quantity orders. We specialise in gift packing.— 
Free List from GRAYSON & CO. (LONDON), LTD., 123, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. WHItehall 9186. 


A RESEARCH CHEMIST is required by ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 
LTD., in an expanding food research department. Applicants 
should have a good Research Degree, and experience in food research. 
Commencing salary approximately £1,000 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience.—Write, giving full details, to Personnel 
Manager, Devonshire Works, Deritend, Birmingham, 12. 


B Sc.ENG., A.M.I.E.E., aged 32, at present in charge of Electronic 
e Research and Development within leading Industrial Organisa- 
tion, wishes change for responsible job with greater scope and 
ili Fluent three languages, wide experience and interests.— 
Ox ‘ i 
TATISTICAL SUPERVISOR (male) required for the organisation 
and control of Statistical Department of well-known international 
pharmaceutical manufacturers in London, Applicants must possess 
a thorough knowledge of statistics, with ability to type, use a 
calculating machine, prepare sales records and interpret figures for 
sales promotion purposes.—Applications, in writing, to Sales Manager, 
Lederle Laboratories Division, Cyanamid Products Ltd., Bush House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 
ONDERING WHAT TO GIVE your business friends ? Write 
for our Gift Hamper Catalogue, Everyone loves a present 
marked Fragile from Fortnum and Mason. Wine, food, chocolates, 
Christmas delicacies, can all be ordered by post from Dept. E.2, 
181, Piccadilly, London. Regent 8040. 
MERICAN private organisation located on Continent requires 
4\ Hungarian-English speaking translator-analyst. Applicants must 
have U.S. citizenship and college degree. Some knowledge of political 
science and economics, particularly with regard to Eastern Europe 
helpful but not essential, Must be able to translate rapidly and 
accurately from Hungarian into English, also summarise current 
come Good salary, furnished housing and transportation.— 
OX . 
= MEALS from monotony by serving them up with some of 
that tasty Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 
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This London University degree, open to all, ts a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. It is necessary only to 

three examinations. Wolsey Halt (founded in | 

can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C, D, Parker, M.A., LL:D.. Director 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


Carrying on Business in 


Canada 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 
pertinent information on 


INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 
PROVINCIAL INCOME AND CAPITAL TAXES + PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
. LICENSING AND REGISTRATION OF BRANCHES 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION INCOME * UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION + SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC, 


Copies are free. Apply to either of our London-offices. 
Ask for 
‘ Memorandum Relating to Carrying on Business in Canada’. 


6 Lothbury, EC2 ~* 2 Cockspur St, SWI 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 
Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


GENERAL WORKS MANAGER 


A. Boake, Roberts. & Co,. Ltd., Stratford, London, E.15, require 
a General Works Manager to take control of production, engineering 
and personnel matters at their chemical works in and around 
London. Substantial management experience in the chemical: 
industry, a good chemical degree, ability to apply modern manage- 
ment techniques and the right personality are the essential qualifica- 
tions. The post is a senior one, carrying a substantial income and 
prospects of appointment to the Board. 

Applicants are invited to send, in the first instance, a summary 
of qualifications and experience, to the Chairman, marked : ‘* General 
— Manager.”’ All applications will be treated in strict 
co ence, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Applications are invited from qualified Accountants (age group 
30/35) for the position of Assistant Secretary to the Midland 
Employers’ Mutual Assurance Limited with a view to succeeding as 
Secretary and Chief Accountant in a few years. 

A salary commensurate with qualifications will be paid, but will 
not be les: thar £1,500 per annum; non-contributory pension scheme 
in operation, Applications in writing, should state age, particulars 
of education, quaiifications, experience and present salary, and should 
= — to the General Manager, 16 Waterloo Street, Birm- 
ngham, 


RODUCTION ENGINEER required by a prominent group with 

Electrical and Mechanical Subsidiaries in the North West of 
England. This is a senior appointment and candidates must have 
had a wide experience in design considerations in relation to repeti- 
tive production, preferably in the electrical industry. The position 
is permanent and pensionable with a starting salary of not less than 
£2,000 p.a. with considerable opportunity for further advancement. 
Please apply, giving full details of age, education, training and 
experience, to Box: No. 2JL5362, AK. Advg., 212a Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 

NGLISHM (44), with 21 years’ residence and business 

experience in executive capacities in many Eastern countries, 
wishes join leading British manufacturer as Travelling Export 
Director. Preference will be given to prominent manufacturers 
marketing their products throughout Africa and East, as advertiser 
wishes concentrate on development sales organisation in which very 
experienced, Excellent credentials. At present running own 
company in Eastern country where prospects country restricted 
owing economic conditions. Available discussions U.K. February 1955. 
For engagement July, 1955.—Box 768. 
BRusmess OFFERS pleasant prospects when you’re going. home 

to a meal with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


HIEF DESIGNER required by a group of electrical manufacturing 
companies in the North of England. This is a senior executive 
appointment and candidates must have originality, organising ability 
and drive. The successful applicant must be capable of building up 
a design staff ab initio and should preferably have experience in 
the design of contactors, overload protective devices, etc., and 
electrical equipment generally. The position is permanent and 
pensionable and carries a commencing salary of £2,000 per annum 
with considerable opportunities for the future. Please apply, giving 
details of age, education, training and experience, to Box No, 
2J3L5370, A.K, Advg., 212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, 
" RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.’’—Pitman Home Study for all 
Management and Secretarial Examinations; also for Transport 
and Hospital Administration, Personal tuition; success guaranteed. 
Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. ‘ 
ENIOR SECURITY ANALYST required by leading Merchant 
Bank. Wide knowledge and experience in this field essential. 
Salary offered commensurate with position.—Write Box ‘* NV/83,’’ 
c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
N EN OF TASTE will enjoy their meals to the full if you give 
them Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 





_The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. an £7 

East Africa: £5.5s. India & Ceylon: £6 
Egypt: £5.5s. Iran: £6 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


Iraq : £6 


Israel: £6 


Japan: £9 

Malaya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 


‘Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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0 There is no hiding anywhere, anymore.... Unseen things, 
“ functions, reactions—hidden behind a hitherto unpierceable wall— 
\ are pointed out now, remorselessly.... Man now knows how 
% growths take their food and what it does, where it goes .... Size and 
location of tumours inside the body are analysed at once.... 
Y obstructions in pipelines are spotted ....a thousand applications 
- to locate and measure hidden things. Philips produce the neutron 
% generators, the cyclotrons, the radio-active isotopes and the 
> « measuring equipment which enable industry, agriculture 
and medical science to follow processes, which 
0 -will never be visible to the human eye, but 
which can now be observed closely. Philips, 
actively engaged in nuclear research, thus provide 
the means, needed to help mankind in its search 
for progress. 


For all information 


please apply to the 
Philips organization in = 
your country. a 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER LIFE OF TOMORROW 
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HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES * X-RAY APPARATUS * H.F. GENERATORS * WELDING MACHINES * AMPLIFIERS + CINEMA EQUIPMENT °* RADIO 
AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTOMATIC AND LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS * TAPE RECORDERS 
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